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National League of Families 
of American Prisoners and 
Missing in Southeast Asia 


The President’s Remarks Upon Introducing League 
Members to the Bipartisan Congressional Leadership 
Meeting in the Cabinet Room. January 26, 1973 


Tue Present. Gentlemen, if I may take just a moment 
of your time, I would like to introduce you to these vis- 
itors. I stepped out of the room because they were meet- 
ing in the Roosevelt Room with Dr. Kissinger. 

Over the past 4 years, approximately every month we 
have met with leaders of the organizations of the Ameri- 
can League of Families which represents our POW’s and 
our MIA’s in all of Indochina. They have been long meet- 
ings and we have not in times past been able to do much 
but to tell them we have tried hard and that we hope for 
the best and we are praying for the best. 

Today we were able to meet in an entirely different 
atmosphere than had ever been the case previously. 

I would like to tell you where they are from, because 
it should be of interest to you. 

Mrs. Sadler is from the State of Texas and her hus- 
band is a MIA. 

Mrs. Knapp is from Colorado and her husband is a 
MIA. 

Mrs. Galanti is president of the group and her husband 
is a POW. 

PHYLLIS GALANTI. I am from Virginia. 

Tue Present. And you are from Virginia. 

I want you to know that when I made my brief talk 
to the Nation the other day, I pointed out that there 
were—and I understand the attitudes of those who felt 
this way—that we were perhaps too insistent on peace 
with honor. But I can say there was no group in America 
who had a greater stake in ending the war as quickly as 
possible, without regard to how it was ended. 

But the reason that I said these are some of the bravest 
people America has ever produced is that they never 


wavered. They always said, “We want our men back, but 
we also want peace with honor for what they fought for.” 
That is what they are. 
We thank you. 
NoTE: The President spoke at 11:12 a.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. The President had greeted members of the board 
of the League who were meeting with Dr. Henry A. Kissinger in the 
Roosevelt Room. He then accompanied them to the Cabinet Room 
where the bipartisan Congressional leadership had been meeting to 
discuss the fiscal 1974 budget. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Food Industry Advisory Committee 
of the Cost of Living Council 


Announcement of Appointment of Donald S. Perkins 
as a Member and Chairman. January 27, 1973 


The President today announced that he would appoint 
Donald S. Perkins, of Winnetka, IIl., as a member of the 
Food Industry Advisory Committee of the Cost of Living 
Council and designate him Chairman. 

The Committee was established by Executive order 
on January 11, 1973, to advise the Cost of Living Council 
Committee on Food on the operation of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Program in the food industry. The Committee 
will consist of non-government representatives of labor, 
farm, retail, wholesale, processing, and consumer interests. 

The Executive Order also established the Cost of Living 
Council Committee on Food, composed of the Chair- 
man, Vice Chairman, and Director of the Cost of Living 
Council, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, and such others as 
the President may designate. 

Mr. Perkins, 45, is chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of Jewel Companies, Inc., of Chicago, 
Ill. He joined Jewel in 1953, became president of the 
firm in 1965, and was named chairman of the board in 
1970. 

He was born in St. Louis, Mo., on March 22, 1927. He 
received his B.A. degree from Yale University in 1949 and 
his M.B.A. from the Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business in 1951. He served in the U.S. Merchant 
Marine (1945-46) and the U.S. Air Force (1951-53). 

Mr. Perkins has served as Chairman of the Food 
Distribution and Retailing Panel of the White House 
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The New Budget: Charting a 
New Era of Progress 


Conference on Food Nutrition and Health, and as co- 
chairman of the National Business Council for Consumer 
Affairs. He is also a trustee of Northwestern University 
and the Committee for Economic Development. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


International Clergy Week in 
the United States 


Proclamation 4182. January 27, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Mediators between God and man and healers among 
people, clergymen are the custodians of the sacred. 

To be a clergyman is a lofty calling which often entails 
difficulty and continuing sacrifice. Clergy serve their fel- 
low men in parishes, hospitals, war zones, classrooms, 
orphanages, prisons, soup kitchens. In developing coun- 
tries they assist in forming cooperatives, running play- 
grounds, relieving the hungry, sick and homeless. 

Clergymen of the world contribute vastly to the cohe- 
sion, stability and growth of civilization. They urge respect 
for law, minister to humanitarian needs, counsel the af- 
flicted, exhort to a higher morality, preserve and transmit 
the religious traditions of the ages. 


To encourage all Americans to pay tribute to the clergy- 
men of the world, the Congress, by House Joint Resolu- 
tion 163, has requested the President to proclaim the week 
commencing January 28, 1973, as International Clergy 
Week in the United States. 

It is therefore in this spirit of appreciation for the 
world’s clergy and in recognition of their singular con- 
tribution to the spiritual, social and cultural evolution of 
society, that I, Richard Nixon, President of the United 
States of America, proclaim the week beginning January 
28, 1973, as International Clergy Week in the United 
States. I call upon all Americans to honor clergymen of 
all faiths, in this country and abroad, by appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-seventh day of January in the year of our 
Lord, nineteen hundred seventy-three and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hundred 
ninety-seventh. 


Ricuarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:05 p.m., 
January 29, 1973] ; 
NoTE: The Proclamation was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


The President’s Address on Nationwide Radio. 
January 28, 1973 


Good evening 

At noon tomorrow, I will send to the Congress one of 
the most important documents I will sign as President— 
my budget proposals for the coming fiscal year. 

This budget will not require higher taxes. It will not 
drive prices higher. And it will give us the chance I spoke 
of in my Inaugural Address—to make our new era of 
peace a new era of progress. 

In the last few decades, the cost of government has sky- 
rocketed. For every one dollar we were spending in 1952, 
we are spending nearly four dollars today. If the budget 
continues to double every 10 years, it will be over a tril- 
lion doliars by the 1990’s—20 years from now—or as big 
as our entire economy is now. 

We must resist this trend, for several reasons. The first 
involves your taxes. 

Since 1950, the share of personal income taken {or taxes 
by all levels of government has doubled—to more than 
20 percent of your family budget. This growing burden 
works to dull individual incentive and discourage individ- 
ual responsibility. As government takes more from people, 
people can do less for themselves. The only way to re- 
strain taxes is to restrain spending. 

In the campaign last fall, I promised I would not pro- 
pose any new tax increases. By keeping a tight lid on 
spending, my new budget keeps that promise. 

The second reason for resisting bigger government is 
its impact on our economy. We saw in the 1960’s what 
happens when government spends beyond its means. The 
result is runaway inflation, the most insidious of all taxes, 
which begins by picking your pockets, goes on to threaten 
your very jobs. Not only the size of your tax bill but also 
the size of your grocery bill and the security of your job 
itself—all of these are at stake when we draw up the Fed- 
eral budget. 

In the past 4 years, we have put our economy back on 
course again. Since 1969, inflation has been cut nearly 
in half. Jobs increased more rapidly last year than at any 
time since 1947—25 years ago. Real spendable weekly 
earnings—that is what you have left to spend after paying 
your taxes and after allowing for inflation—showed their 
greatest improvement since 1955. 

Best of all, the prospects for the coming year are very 
bright. 1973 could be our best year ever, ushering in a 
new era of prolonged and growing prosperity. 

The greatest threat to our new prosperity is excessive 
government spending. My budget calls for spending $250 
billion in the current fiscal year, $269 billion next year, 
and $288 billion in fiscal year 1975. These are large 
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amounts but they would be $20 billion higher for each 
of the next 2 years if we had just gone about spending 
as usual, That, in turn, would have meant either an an- 
nual budget deficit of $30 billion a year, which would 
have led to higher prices, or a 15 percent increase in your 
income taxes. 

To keep the totals even this low required a rigorous 
effort within the executive branch. But we cannot do the 
job alone. 

If we are going to keep taxes and prices down, the 
Congress must keep spending down. That is why it is so 
important for the Congress to set a firm ceiling on its over- 
all expenditures—so that the Congress will consider not 
only the particular merits of individual programs but also 
what happens to taxes and prices when you add them all 
’ together. 

The third reason my new budget tries to curb the 
growth of government is that relying on bigger govern- 
ment is the wrong way to meet our Nation’s needs. Gov- 
ernment has grown by leaps and bounds since the 1930's, 
but so have problems—problems like crime and blight and 
inflation and pollution. The bigger government became, 
the more clumsy it became, until its attempts to help often 
proved a hindrance. 

The time has come to get rid of old programs that have 
outlived their time or that have failed. Whenever the re- 
turn on our tax dollars is not worth the expenditure, we 
must either change that program or end it. 

In the next few days, you will hear about some very 
sharp reductions in some very familiar programs. Some 
have been regarded as sacred cows in the past. No matter 
what their real value, no one dared to touch them. Let me 
give you just a few examples. 

Last year we spent nearly $200 million on the Hill- 
Burton program to help build more hospitals, but today 
the shortage of hospital beds which existed through the 
fifties and the sixties has been more than met. And yet, 
the Hill-Burton program continues to pour out funds, 
regardless of need. 

Or take some of our urban renewal programs, They 
have cost us billions of dollars, with very disappointing 
results. And little wonder. How can a committee of Fed- 
eral bureaucrats, hundreds or thousands of miles away, 
decide intelligently where building should take place? 
That is a job for people you elect at the local level, people 
whom you know, people you can talk to. 

And then there is our aid to schools near Federal facil- 
ities. There was a time when this program made sense, 
when Federal workers were a drain on local resources. 
Now most Federal workers pay full local taxes. Yet we 
still have been paying out more than $500 million a year 
in compensation to these communities, many of which 
are among the richest in the country. And so I propose 
we change that program. Let us spend our education dol- 
lars where they are really needed. 


Our search for waste has led us into every nook and 
cranny of the bureaucracy. And because economy must 
begin right at home, we are cutting the number of people 
who work in the President’s own Executive Office from 
4,200 to 1,700. That is a 60 percent reduction. 


We also found we could save $2.7 billion in the proj- 
ected defense budget for 1974 and $2.1 billion in the 
projected agricultural budget. 

But after talking about these cuts, let’s get one thing 
straight. Cutting back on Federal programs does not mean 
cutting back on progress. In fact, it means a better way 
to progress, When we cut a million dollars from a Federal 
program, that money is not lost and its power to do good 
things eliminated; rather, that money is transferred to 
other budgets where its power to do good things is multi- 
plied. Some of it will stay in family budgets where people 
can use it as they, themselves, see fit. 

Much will go back to State and county and municipal 
governments, back to the scene of the action, where needs 
are best understood, where public officials are most acces- 
sible and, therefore, most accountable, 

And finally, some of the money we save will be shifted 
to other Federal programs—where it can do the most 
good with least waste for the most people. 

I am proposing, for example, to double spending for 
major pollution control programs. I am asking for an 8 
percent increase to fight crime and drug abuse, for a 20 
percent increase in research to meet the energy crisis, for 
a 21 percent increase to fight cancer and heart disease. 

In fact, overall spending for human resource programs 
will be increased to a level almost twice what it was when 
I first came to office. Instead of spending one-third of 
our budget on human resources and nearly half of our 
budget on defense—as we were doing in 1969—we have 
exactly reversed those priorities. 

We can be thankful that with the war in Vietnam now 
ended, this is a true peacetime budget in every sense of 
the word. 

In the days and weeks ahead, I shall be spelling out my 
recommendations in much greater detail. My budget will 
go to the Congress tomorrow; my Economic Report on 
Wednesday. And instead of delivering iust one State of 
the Union Address, covering a laundry list of programs, 
I shall present my State of the Union report this year in a 
series of detailed messages on specific subjects. Together, 
these statements will chart a new course for America—a 
course that will bring more progress by putting more re- 
sponsibility and money in more places. 

In holding down spending, what is at stake is not just 
a big, impersonal Federal budget. What is at stake is your 
job, your taxes, the prices you pay, and whether the 
money you earn by your work is spent by you for what you 
want or by Government for what someone else wants. 
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It is important that the struggle to hold the line against | They hear from the special interests; let them hear from 
bigger government not become a contest which pits one —_—you. 
branch of government against another, but one which It is time to get big government off your back and out 
joins the President and the Congress in meeting acommon _ of your pocket. I ask your support to hold government 
challenge. And those in the Congress who enlist in this spending down, so that we can keep your taxes and your 
struggle need your support. prices from going up. 

Every Member of the Congress gets enormous pressure Thank you and good evening. 
from special interests to spend your money for what they : é 
want, And so I ask you to back up those Congressmen ii Peer stetie tee ~~ aaa for brondenst on radio at 
and those Senators, whether Democrats ag Republicans, For the text of the President’s budget message, see the following 
who have the courage to vote against higher spending. _ item. 





THE BUDGET MESSAGE 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting the Budget for 
Fiscal Year 1974. January 29, 1973 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The 1974 budget fulfills my pledge to hold down Federal spending 
so that there will be no need for a tax increase. 


This is a budget that will continue to move the Nation’s economy 
toward a goal it has not achieved in nearly two decades: a high employ- 
ment prosperity for America’s citizens without inflation and without 
war. 

Rarely is a budget message perceived as a dramatic document. In 
a real sense, however, the 1974 budget is the clear evidence of the kind 
of change in direction demanded by the great majority of the American 
people. No longer will power flow inexorably to Washington. Instead, 
the power to make many major decisions and to help meet local needs 
will be returned to where it belongs—to State and local officials, men 
and women accountable to an alert citizenry and responsive to local 
conditions and opinions. 

The 1974 budget proposes a leaner Federal bureaucracy, increased 
reliance on State and local governments to carry out what are primarily 
State and local responsibilities, and greater freedom for the American 
people to make for themselves fundamental choices about what is best 
for them. 

This budget concerns itself not only with the needs of all the people, 
but with an idea that is central to the preservation of democracy: the 
“consent of the governed.” 

The American people as a whole—the “governed”—will give their 
consent to the spending of their dollars if they can be provided a greater 
say in how the money is spent and a greater assurance that their money 
is used wisely and efficiently by government. They will consent to the 
expenditure of their tax dollars as long as individual incentive is not 
sapped by an ever-increasing percentage of earnings taken for taxes. 

Since the mid-1950’s, the share of the Nation’s output taken by all 
governments in the United States—Federal, State, and local—has 
increased from a quarter to a third. It need not and should not go higher. 
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The increase in government claims on taxpayers was not for defense 
programs. In fact, the defense share of the gross national product declined 
by one-quarter while the share for civilian activities of all governments 
grew by three-fourths, rising from 14% of the gross national product in 
1955 to about 25% in 1972. 

In no sense have Federal civilian programs been starved; their 
share of the gross national product will increase from 642% in 1955 
to 14% in 1972. Nor will they be starved by the budget that I am pro- 
posing. A generous increase in outlays is provided each year by the normal 
growth in revenues. Higher Federal tax rates are not needed now or 
in the years ahead to assure adequate resources for properly responsive 
government—+f the business of government is managed well. And revenue 
sharing will help State and local governments avoid higher taxes. 

During the past 2 years, with the economy operating below capacity 
and the threat of inflation receding, the Federal budget provided fiscal 
stimulus that moved the economy toward full employment. The 1974 
budget recognizes the Federal Government’s continuing obligation to 
help create and maintain—through sound monetary and fiscal policies— 
the conditions in which the national economy will prosper and new job 
opportunities will be developed. However, instead of operating primarily 
as a stimulus, the budget must now guard against inflation. 

The surest way to avoid inflation or higher taxes or both is for the 
Congress to join me in a concerted effort to control Federal spending. 
I therefore propose that before the Congress approves any spending 
bill, it establish a rigid ceiling on spending, limiting total 1974 outlays 
to the $268.7 billion recommended in this budget. 

I do not believe the American people want higher taxes any more 
than they want inflation. I am proposing to avoid both higher taxes and 
inflation by holding spending in 1974 and 1975 to no more than revenues 
would be at full employment. 


1975 ProjEcTIONS IN THE 1974 BupcET 


This year’s budget presents, for the first time, a detailed preview of 
next year’s. I have taken this step to demonstrate that if we stay within 
the 1974 and 1975 estimated outlays presented in this budget, we will 
prevent a tax increase—and that the 1974 budget is a sound program 
for the longer range future, not simply for today. This innovation in 
budget presentation is a blueprint for avoiding inflation and tax increases, 
while framing more responsive instruments of government and maintain- 
ing prosperity. 

Our ability to carry out sound fiscal policy and to provide the 
resources needed to meet emerging problems has been limited -by past 
decisions. In 1974, $202 billion in outlays, or 75% of the budget, is 
virtually uncontrollable due to existing law and prior-year commitments. 
But just as every budget is heavily influenced by those that have preceded 
it, so it strongly influences those that follow. 


Control over the budget can be improved by projecting future avail- 
able resources and the known claims on them, and then making current 
decisions within the constraints they impose. That is why, in my first 
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budget, I began the practice of showing projections of future total 
revenues and outlays under current and proposed legislation. In the 1973 
budget, 5-year projections of the cost of legislative proposals for major 
new and expanded programs were added. 

This budget presents an even closer look at the implications of the 
1974 proposals for the 1975 budget. It projects, in agency and functional 
detail, the outlays in 1975 that will result from the major program 
proposals in the 1974 budget, including the outlay savings that can be 
realized from program reductions in 1973 and 1974. In so doing, it takes 
into consideration the longer range effect of each of our fiscal actions. 

Most importantly, this budget shows the narrow margin between 
projected outlays and full-employment revenues in 1975, despite the 
economy measures that are recommended. Program reductions and ter- 
minations of the scale proposed are clearly necessary if we are to keep 
control of fiscal policy in the future. 

The 1974 budget program implies 1975 full-employment outlays of 
about $288 billion, $19 billion (7%) more than in 1974. This is within 
our estimate of full-employment revenues of $290 billion for 1975. There 
is, however, very little room for the creation of new programs requiring 
additional outlays in 1975 and no room for the postponement of the 
reductions and terminations proposed in this budget. 

The program reductions and terminations I have proposed will 
result in more significant savings in 1975 and later years than in 1973 
and 1974. It is for this reason, too, that I have included the 1975 projec- 
tions in my budget this year. The Federal spending pipeline is a very 
long one in most cases, and the sooner we start reducing costs the better 
for the Nation. 

The estimated 1975 outlays for the various Federal agencies are, of 
course, tentative. The outlay total, however, is the approximate amount 
that will represent appropriate Federal spending in 1975 if we are to 
avoid new taxes and inflation. As program priorities change and require 
increases in some areas, offsetting decreases must be found in others. As 
the projections indicate, this is necessary for both 1974 and 1975. 


Fiscat Poticy AND THE BupGET PrRocEss 


FiscaL poticy.—In July 1970, I adopted the full-employment 
budget principle in order to make the budget a tool to promote orderly 
economic expansion. 

Consistent with this principle, the budget that I submitted to the 
Congress last January proposed fiscal stimulus as part of a balanced 
economic program that included sound monetary policy and the new 
economic policy that I launched on August 15, 1971. My confidence that 
the American economy would respond to sensible stimulus in this context 
has been fully justified. During 1972, employment increased by 2.3 million 
persons, real output rose by 7!/.%, business fixed investment was 14% 
higher, and the rate of increase in consumer prices declined. 

From 1971 through 1973, the full-employment budget principle 
permitted and called for substantial actual budget deficits. For this reason, 
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some people have forgotten the crucial point that the full-employment 
principle requires that deficits be reduced as the economy approaches 
full employment—and that it establishes the essential discipline of an 
upper limit on spending at all times. 


The full-employment budget principle permits fiscal stimulation 
when stimulation is appropriate and calls for restraint when restraint 
is appropriate. But it is not self-enforcing. It signals us what course to 
steer, but requires us to take the actions necessary to keep on course. 
These steps are not taken for us, and they are rarely easy. 

As we look ahead, with the economy on the upswing, the full-employ- 
ment budget principle—and common sense—prescribe a shift away from 
fiscal stimulus and toward smaller budget deficits. We must do what is 
necessary to make this shift. 

Holding 1973 spending to $250 billion and achieving full-employ- 
ment balance in 1974 and in 1975 will be difficult. Reduction of some 
activities and termination of others are necessary and are proposed in 
this budget. Nonetheless, the budget provides significant increases for 
many important programs. 

If we did not budget with firm restraint, our expenditures in 1973 
would be over $260 billion. The ballooning effect of one year’s expendi- 
tures on the next would in turn have meant that 1974’s expenditures 
would be about $288 billion, far beyond full-employment revenues, and 
1975’s expenditures would be approximately $312 billion, leading to a 
huge, inflationary deficit. 

If spending is to be controlled, the Congress must establish a spend- 
ing ceiling promptly. Otherwise, the seeds sown in individual authori- 
zation and appropriation actions will produce ever-growing Federal 
spending not only in the coming fiscal year but in the years beyond. 

Should the Congress cause the total budgeted outlays to be exceeded, 
it would inescapably face the alternatives of higher taxes, higher interest 
rates, renewed inflation, or all three. I oppose these alternatives; with a 
firm rein on spending, none of them is necessary. 


REFORMING CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET PROCEDURES.—Delay in con- 
gressional consideration of the budget is a major problem. Each time I 
have submitted a budget, the Congress has failed to enact major portions 
of it before the next budget was prepared. Instead, it has resorted to the 
device of continuing resolutions to carry on the activities for which it has 
not made appropriations. Such delay needlessly compounds the com- 
plexities of budget preparation, and frustrates the potential of the budget 
as an effective management and fiscal tool. 


The complexity of the budgeting process is another problem. Because 
of modifications made to reflect the desires of the more than 300 congres- 
sional committees and subcommittees that influence it, the process has 
become more complicated and less comprehensible. 


The fragmented nature of congressional action results in a still more 
serious problem. Rarely does the Congress concern itself with the budget 
totals or with the effect of its individual actions on those totals. Appropri- 
ations are enacted in at least 15 separate bills. In addition, “backdoor 
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financing” in other bills provides permanent appropriations, authority to 
contract in advance of appropriations, authority to borrow and spend 
without an appropriation, and program authorizations that require 
mandatory spending whether or not it is desirable in the light of current 
priorities. 

At the same time, a momentum of extravagance is speeded by 
requirements created initially by legislative committees sympathetic to 
particular and narrow causes. These committees are encouraged by spe- 
cial interest groups and by some executive branch officials who are more 
concerned with expansion of their own programs than with total Federal 
spending and the taxes required to support that spending. Since most 
programs have some attractive features, it is easy for the committees and 
the Congress itself to authorize large sums for them. These authorizations, 
however, create pressure on the appropriations committees to appropri- 
ate higher amounts than the Nation’s fiscal situation permits. 

Last October, the Congress enacted legislation establishing a joint 
committee to consider a spending ceiling and to recommend procedures 
for improving congressional control over budgetary outlay and receipt 
totals. 

I welcome this effort and pledge the full cooperation of my Admin- 
istration in working closely with the committee and in other efforts of 
the Congress toward this end. 

Specific changes in congressional procedures are, of course, the busi- 
ness of the Congress. However, the manner in which the Congress reviews 
and modifies the budget impinges so heavily on the management of the 
executive branch that I am impelled to suggest a few subjects that deserve 
high priority in the committee’s deliberations, including: 

—adoption of a rigid spending ceiling to create restraint on the total 
at the beginning of each annual review; 

—avoidance of new “backdoor financing” and review of existing legis- 
lation of this type; 


—elimination of annual authorizations, especially annual authoriza- 
tions in specific amounts ; and 


—prompt enactment of all necessary appropriation bills before the 
beginning of the fiscal year. 


The Congress must accept responsibility for the budget totals and 
must develop a systematic procedure for maintaining fiscal discipline. To 
do otherwise in the light of the budget outlook is to accept the responsi- 
bility for increased taxes, higher interest rates, higher inflation, or all 
three. In practice, this means that should the Congress pass any legislation 
increasing outlays beyond the recommended total, it must find financing 
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for the additional amount. Otherwise, such legislation will inevitably 


contribute to undue inflationary pressures and thus will not be in the 
public interest. And it will be subject to veto. 


I will do everything in my power to avert the need for a tax increase, 


but I cannot do it alone. The cooperation of the Congress in controlling 
total spending is absolutely essential. 


SUMMARY OF THE 1974 BuDGET 


The 1974 budget proposes an approximate balance in full-employ- 
ment terms and an actual deficit that is about one-half the 1973 deficit. 


The 1975 budget totals I propose here would also yield a balance in full- 
employment terms. 





THE BUDGET TOTALS 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 





Description 1972 1973 1974 1975 


actual estimate estimate estimate 





$225.0 $256.0 
249.8 268.7 





—24.8  —12.7 





245.0 268.0 
247.3 267.7 





—2.3 0.3 








. $437.3 
Debt held by the public . 323.8 


Outstanding Federal and federally assisted 
credit, end of year: 
50. 1 
Guaranteed and insured loans ?________. 118.1 133.1 
Government-sponsored agency loans ?___ 38.8 48.9 





1 In these estimates, outlays for unemployment insurance benefits and the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act program are calculated as they would be under conditions of full employment. 

2 Excludes loans held by Government accounts and special credit agencies. 

3 Excludes Federal Reserve banks, but, starting in 1972, includes Export-Import Bank f 


reported as direct loans) and, starting in 1974, includes the newly authorized Environmenta 


previous] y 
Authority. 


Financing 


*Estimates of actual receipts and outlays have not been made at this time. 
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The full-employment budget balance in 1974 assures 
support for continuation of the economy’s upward mo- 
mentum without rekindling inflation. Greater stimulus in 
1974 would be dangerous, and would put an unsupporta- 
ble burden on future budgets. 

Budget receipts in 1974 are estimated to be $256 billion. 
This is an increase of $31 billion over 1973, reflecting 
growing prosperity, higher personal income, and rising 
corporate profits. The receipts estimates also reflect the 
impact of tax cuts resulting from the Tax Reform Act of 
1969, the new economic policy and the Revenue Act of 
1971, as well as the payroll tax increases enacted to finance 
higher social security benefits. 

Budget outlays in 1974 are expected to be $268.7 bil- 
lion. The total would have been substantially greater— 
probably about $288 billion—had my Administration not 
made an extraordinary effort to hold to the fiscal guide- 
lines of a $250 billion maximum in 1973, rather than the 
nearly $261 billion which otherwise would have occurred, 
and to full-employinent balance in 1974. 

Even so, this budget necessarily proposes an increase in 
outlays of $19 billion, or nearly 8% over the previous 
year. It provides amply for America’s security and well- 
being in the year ahead. 

The 1974 budget program projects full-employment 
outlays of $288 billion in 1975, which, together with the 
revenues that would be produced under existing law, will 
mean full-employment balance in that year. 

About $288 billion of budget authority—the new 
authority to make commitments to spend—is requested 
for 1974. Of the total, about $173 billion will require new 
action by the Congress. 


IMPROVING GOVERNMENT 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT.—The last article of the 
Bill of Rights says: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

The philosophy of the Founding Fathers embodied in 
this amendment is also my philosophy. I believe that a 
larger share of our national resources must be retained by 
private citizens and State and local governments to enable 
them to meet their individual and community needs. 

Our goal must not be bigger government, but better 
government—at all levels. Our progress must not be 
measured by the amount of money we put into programs, 
but by the accomplishments which result from them. 


One of my first acts as President was to direct that an 
intensive review be made of our federal system of govern- 
ment. We found that: 


—the executive branch was poorly organized to accom- 
plish domestic program objectives; 

—State and local governments often could not meet 
the basic needs of their citizens; and 


—Federal programs to assist State and local govern- 
ments had become a confusing maze, understood 
only by members of a new, highly specialized occu- 
pation—the grantsmen. 

My Administration has developed a comprehensive 
strategy for dealing with these problems through restruc- 
turing the executive departments and revitalizing the 
federal system. 

A RESTRUCTURED FEDERAL GOVERNMENT.—A thor- 
ough overhaul of the Federal bureaucracy is long overdue, 
and I am determined to accomplish it. 

As the role of government has grown over the years, 
so has the number of departments and agencies which 
carry out its functions. Unfortunately, very little attention 
has been given to the ways in which each new unit would 
fit in with all the old units. The consequence has been a 
hodgepodge of independent, organizationally unrelated 
offices that pursue interrelated goals. As a result, able 
officials at all levels have been frustrated, public account- 
ability has been obscured, and decentralization and co- 
ordination of Federal operations have been impeded. This 
overlapping of responsibilities has increased the costs of 
government. It has generated interagency conflict and 
rivalry and, most importantly, it has imposed inexcusable 
inconvenience on the public that is supposed to be served. 

To help remedy this situation, I proposed to the Con- 
gress in 1971 that the executive branch be restructured 
by consolidating many functions now scattered among 
several departments and agencies into four new depart- 
ments. These new departments would be organized 
around four major domestic purposes of government: 
community development, human resources, natural re- 
sources, and economic affairs—thus consolidating in a 
single chain of command programs that contribute to the 
achievement of a clearly stated mission. Under this ar- 
rangement, we will be able to formulate policy more 
responsibly and more responsively and carry out that pol- 
icy more efficiently and more effectively. I welcome con- 
gressional cooperation in this important endeavor and will 
seek it in the weeks ahead. I plan now to streamline the 
executive branch along these lines as much as possible 
within existing law, and to propose similar legislation on 
departmental reorganization to the 93d Congress. 
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Meanwhile, I have already taken the first in a series of 
steps that will increase the management effectiveness of 
the Cabinet and the White House staff. I hope the smaller 
and more efficient Executive Office of the President will 
become a model for the entire executive branch. 

Reorganization of the executive branch is a necessary 
beginning but reorganization alone is not enough. 

Increased emphasis will also be placed on program 
performance. Programs will be evaluated to identify those 
that must be redirected, reduced, or eliminated because 
they do not justify the taxes required to pay for them. 
Federal programs must meet their objectives and costs 
must be related to achievements. 

The Federal Assistance Review program, which I be- 
gan in 1969, has made important progress in decentraliz- 
ing and streamlining Federal grant programs. To speed 
the process of decentralization, improve program coordi- 
nation, and eliminate unnecessary administrative com- 
plications, I have strengthened the Federal Regional 
Council system. These councils, working with State and 
local governments, have played an impressive and grow- 
ing role in coordinating the delivery of Federal services. 

A REVITALIZED FEDERAL SYSTEM—Restructuring of 
the Federal Government is only one step in revitalizing 
our overall federal system. We must also make certain 
that State and local governments can fulfill their role as 
partners with the Federal Government. Our General Rev- 
enue Sharing and special revenue sharing programs can 
help considerably in achieving this goal. They provide 
our States and communities with the financial assistance 
they need—in a way that allows them the freedom and 
the responsibility necessary to use those funds most 
effectively. 

On October 20, 1972, I signed a program of General 
Revenue Sharing into law. This program provides State 
and local governments with more than $30 billion over a 
5-year period beginning January 1, 1972. This historic 
shift of power away from Washington will help strengthen 
State and local governments and permit more local de- 
cisionmaking about local needs. 

Although final congressional action was not taken on 
my special revenue sharing proposals, I remain convinced 
that the principle of special revenue sharing is essential 
to continued revitalization of the federal system. I am, 
therefore, proposing the creation of special revenue shar- 
ing programs in the 1974 budget. 

These four programs consist of broad-purpose grants, 
which will provide State and local governments with $6.9 
billion to use with considerable discretion in the areas of 
education, law enforcement and criminal justice, man- 
power training, and urban community development. 
They will replace 70 outmoded, narrower categorical 


grant programs and will, in most cases, eliminate match- 
ing requirements. 

The funds for special revenue sharing will be disbursed 
according to formulas appropriate to each area. In the 
case of manpower revenue sharing, an extension of exist- 
ing law will be proposed. Current administrative require- 
ments will be removed so that State and local govern- 
ments can group manpower services in ways that best 
meet their own local needs. 

The inefficiency of the present grant systems makes 
favorable action on special revenue sharing by the Con- 
gress an urgent priority. 


SPECIAL REVENUE SHARING, BUDGET AUTHORITY, 
FIRST FULL YEAR 





Description 





Urban community development 
Education 

Manpower training 

Law enforcement 





As an important companion to returning responsibility 
to State and local governments, I proposed to the Con- 
gress in 1971 a program to provide funds to help State and 
local governments strengthen their management capa- 
bilities to carry out their expanded role. I am submitting 
this important proposal again this year. 

The federal system is dynamic, not static. To maintain 
its vitality, we must constantly reform and refine it. The 
executive branch reorganization and special revenue shar- 
ing programs that I am proposing, along with continued 
decentralization of Federal agencies, are essential to that 
vitality. 


Burtpinc A LAsTING STRUCTURE OF PEACE 


Building a lasting peace requires much more than wish- 
ful thinking. It can be achieved and preserved only 
through patient diplomacy and negotiation supported by 
military strength. To be durable, peace must also rest 
upon a foundation of mutual interest and respect among 
nations. It must be so constructed that those who might 
otherwise be tempted to destroy it have an incentive to 
preserve it. 

The 1974 budget supports America’s efforts to estab- 
lish such a peace in two important ways. First, it main- 
tains the military strength we will need to support our ne- 
gotiations and diplomacy. Second, it proposes a sound 
fiscal policy that, supported by a complementary mone- 
tary policy, will contribute to prosperity and economic 
stability here and abroad. 
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Our strength, together with our willingness to negoti- 
ate, already has enabled us to begin building a structure 
for lasting world peace and to contribute to a general re- 
laxation of world tensions. 

—We have made substantial progress toward ending 
our involvement in the difficult war in Southeast 
Asia. 

—In the past 4 years, we have concluded more signifi- 
cant agreements with the Soviet Union than in all 
previous years since World War II, including the his- 
toric agreement for limiting strategic nuclear arms. 

—We have ended nearly a quarter century of mutual 
isolation between the United States and the People’s 
Republic of China and can look forward to the de- 
velopment of peaceful cooperation in areas of mutual 
interest. 

In this atmosphere, other nations have also begun to 

move toward peaceful settlement of their differences. 

One of the results of our negotiations, taken together 
with the success of the Nixon Doctrine, our substantial 
disengagement from Vietnam, and the increased effective- 
ness of newer weapons systems, has been a significant but 
prudent reduction in our military forces. Total manpower 
has been reduced by about one-third since 1968, and will 
be further reduced as we end the draft and achieve an 
All-Volunteer Force. At the same time, our allies are as- 
suming an increasing share of the burden of providing 
for their defense. 

As a result, defense outlays have been kept in line. In 
1974, they will be substantially the same as in 1968. Dur- 
ing the same period, the total budget has grown by 50%, 
and nondefense outlays have grown by 91%, or $90 bil- 
lion. When adjusted for pay and price increases, defense 
spending in 1974 will be about the same as in 1973 and 
about one-third below 1968. 

But, while this Administration has succeeded in elim- 
inating unnecessary defense spending, it is equally de- 
termined to spend whatever is necessary for national se- 
curity. Our 1974 budget achieves this goal. It assures us 
of sufficient strength to preserve our security and to con- 
tinue as a major force for peace. Moreover, this strength 
will be supported, beginning this year, without reliance on 
a peacetime draft. 

A framework for international economic progress is an 
important part of our efforts for peace. A solid beginning 
has been made on international monetary reform through 
our participation in the ongoing discussions of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty. We will continue to press these efforts 
during the year ahead. 

Our foreign assistance programs also reflect our inten- 
tion to build a lasting structure of peace through a mutual 
sharing of burdens and benefits. America will remain firm 
in its support of friendly nations that seek economic ad- 
vancement and a secure defense. But we also expect other 
nations to do their part, and the 1974 budget for foreign 
assistance is based upon this expectation. 


Our goal is a durable peace that is sustained by the 
self-interest of all nations in preserving it. Our continuing 
military strength and our programs for international eco- 
nomic progress, as provided for in this budget, will bring 
us closer to that goal for ourselves and for posterity. 


Meetinc Human NEEDS 


The 1974 budget for human resources programs, like 
the three that have preceded it under this Administration, 
reflects my conviction that social compassion is demon- 
strated not just by the commitment of public funds in 
hope of meeting a need, but by the tangible betterments 
those funds produce in the lives of our people. My drive 
for basic reforms that will improve the Federal Govern- 
ment’s performance will continue in the coming fiscal 
year. 
Between 1969 and 1974, outlays for Federal human 
resources programs have increased 97%, while total 
budget outlays have grown by only 46%. As a result, 
human resources spending now accounts for close to half 
the total budget dollar, compared with just over one- 
third of the total at the time I took office. 

Many solid accomplishments have resulted. Higher so- 
cial security benefits are bringing greater dignity for the 
aged and the disabled. Better health care and better edu- 
cation and training opportunities, especially for the dis- 
abled, the disadvantaged, and veterans, are helping to 
raise the social and economic status of millions of indi- 
viduals and have improved the productive capacity of the 
Nation as a whole. Expanded food programs are helping 
to assure adequate nutrition for the needy. 

However, disappointments and failures have accom- 
panied these accomplishments. The seeds of those failures 
were sown in the 1960’s when the “do something, do any- 
thing” pressure for Federal panaceas led to the establish- 
ment of scores of well-intentioned social programs too 
often poorly conceived and hastily put together. In many 
respects, these were classic cases of believing that by 
“throwing money at problems” we could automatically 
solve them. But with vaguely defined objectives, incom- 
plete plans of operation, and no effective means of evalua- 
tion, most of these programs simply did not do the job. 

We gave these programs the benefit of every doubt and 
continued them while we conducted a long-needed, thor- 
ough review of all Federal human resources programs. 
Based on this review, the 1974 budget proposes to reform 
those programs that can be made productive and to ter- 
minate those that were poorly conceived, as well as those 
that have served their purpose. 

We can and will find better ways to make the most of 
our human resources—through the partnership of a re- 
structured Federal Government and strong State and local 
governments, and with the help of a socially committed 
private sector that is bolstered by a revival of individual 
initiative and self-reliance among our people. But only by 
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halting the unproductive programs here and now can we 
assure ourselves of the money needed to pursue those pro- 
grams that will get results. 

INCOME sEcuRITY.—Federal income maintenance pro- 
grams have expanded dramatically in the last 4 years. 
Cash benefits under the social security system alone will 
have grown from $30 billion in 1970 to $55 billion in 
1974, an increase of 83%. These benefits will account for 
about one-fifth of all Federal budget outlays. Legislation 
enacted in calendar year 1972 alone increased these bene- 
fits by $10.5 billion, or almost 30% over 1971 benefits. 

Beginning on January 1, 1974, under the terms of 
legislation passed last year, the Federal Government is 
scheduled to assume responsibility for providing a basic 
assistance payment for the aged, blind, and disabled. 
While this would require that we add a very large number 
of Federal employees to the Social Security Administra- 
tion, I have ordered this increase held to an absolute 
minimum, and I will urge the Governors to seek ways of 
eliminating an equivalent number of positions in their 
States so that the overall size of government will not grow. 

The 1974 budget for income maintenance programs 
will emphasize: 

—intensified efforts to eliminate wasteful and inefficient 

management of welfare programs; and 

—further improvement in the welfare of the aging. 

The legislation that established General Revenue Shar- 
ing also set a long-needed ceiling on Federal outlays for 
social services. In 1969, Federal outlays for these services 
were less than $400 million. By 1972, States had dis- 
covered that this ill-defined program could be used to 
finance most public services and they were planning to 
make claim on about $5 billion in Federal funds. 

This runaway, open-ended program was out of control. 
The $2.5 billion statutory limit imposed on the program, 
about seven times the 1969 level, will restore a measure 
of control. We are now emphasizing efforts to assure that 
this massive increase in funding is used effectively to meet 
the real needs of public assistance recipients for useful 
social services. 

EDUCATION AND MANPOWER TRAINING.—Outlays in 
the 1974 budget for education and manpower, including 
those for veterans, will be $12 billion. The 1974 program 
is based upon a reevaluation of the Federal Government's 
role in these areas. The primary responsibility for most of 
these activities, other than those for veterans, rests with 
State and local governments. The proper Federal role is 
primarily that of helping State and local governments 
finance their own activities, while conducting directly 
those few programs that can be done efficiently and effec- 
tively only by the Federal Government. 

The 1974 budget supports such a role for the Federal 


Government. It provides for: 
—creation of education and manpower revenue shar- 
ing programs to give State and local governments 


greater power in allocating resources within these 
vital areas; 

—proposed legislation that would provide an income 
tax credit for tuition paid to nonpublic elementary 
and secondary schools; 

—full funding for Basic Education Opportunity 
grants to provide assistance for college students; 

—continued emphasis on training disadvantaged vet- 
erans; 

—an increase in the work incentive program to help 
welfare recipients get jobs; and 

—phasedown of the temporary Emergency Employ- 
ment Assistance program consistent with the increase 
in new jobs in the private sector. 

HEALTH.—My strategy for health in the 1970's stresses 

a new Federal role and basic program reforms to assure 
that economical, medically appropriate health services are 
available when needed. As major elements in this strategy, 
the 1974 budget provides for: 

—a proposal for national health insurance legislation; 

—increased funding for cancer and heart disease re- 
search; 

—initiation of a nationwide system of physician-spon- 
sored Professional Standards Review Organizations 
to assure quality and appropriateness of care; 

—reform of Medicaid and Medicare to reduce finan- 
cial burdens for aged and disabled patients who ex- 
perience long hospital stays and to improve program 
management and increase incentives for appropriate 
use of services; and 

— increased special care units and continued improve- 
ment of outpatient and extended care benefits for 
veterans. 

The impact of the 1974 budget will be significant. In 
1974, nearly 5 million more poor, aged, and disabled 
persons will benefit through expanded fimancial support 
for health services. There will be continued emphasis on 
consumer safety. Finally, strengthened cost controls will 
give Americans greater protection against unreasonable 
medical cost increases. 

Druc ABUSE CONTROL.—During my first term, in or- 
der to meet what had become both a crime problem and a 
health crisis of epidemic proportions, we launched an all- 
cut war on drug abuse. With the 1974 budget, we will 
continue to press that attack aggressively. Budgeted ex- 
penditures of $719 million, an increase of $64 million over 
1973, will permit continued strong support for interdic- 
tion of drug traffic and for the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of drug users. 

Civ. r1IGHTS.—The protection of each citizen’s civil 
rights is one of the highest priorities of my Administra- 
tion, No American should be denied equal justice and 
equal opportunity in our society because of race, color, 
sex, religion, or national origin. Toward this end, the 
Department of Justice and other Federal agencies will be 
able under the 1974 budget to increase their civil rights 
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enforcement efforts aimed at upholding this fundamental 
principle as follows: 

—The Department of Justice will expand its efforts to 
coordinate the enforcement of equal access to and 
equal benefit from Federal financial assistance 
programs. 

—The Community Relations Service will expand its 
crisis resolution and State liaison activities. 

—The civil rights performance of Federal agencies will 
be monitored and reviewed throughout the year. 

—The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
will receive additional resources to carry out its ex- 
panded responsibilities. 

—The Civil Service Commission will expand its moni- 
toring of Federal service equal opportunity. 

—The Commission on Civil Rights will receive addi- 
tional resources to carry out its newly granted juris- 
diction over sex discrimination. 

In addition, the Small Business Administration will 

expand its loan program for minority business by nearly 
one-third. 


NaTurRAL ReEsourRcES AND ENVIRONMENT 


The balanced development of our natural resources 
is essential to a healthy economy and an improved stand- 
ard of living. Development inevitably brings change to 
our natural environment which, if not properly controlled, 
could impair the health and welfare of our citizens and the 


beauty of our surroundings. Balancing the need for de- 
velopment and growth with the need to preserve and en- 
hance our environment has become a major challenge of 
our time. 


Meeting this challenge is not solely the responsibility 
of the Federal Government. Heavy responsibilities fall on 
State and local governments, private industry, and the 
general public as well. This budget reflects my determina- 
tion to seek a proper balance between development and 
preservation. It contemplates neither blind or insensitive 
exploitation of our natural resources nor acceptance of a 
no-growth philosophy. It avoids such a spurious choice and 
plots an orderly and reasoned course toward sensible de- 
velopment and environmental enhancement. 


The forward thrust of our environmental programs has 
not been altered. We will continue vigorous enforcement 
of laws and Federal regulations. The Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency has allotted to the States $5 billion of new 
authorizations to make grants for waste treatment con- 
struction. With $5.1 billion in additional funds already 
available for payment on new projects and projects for 
which the Federal Government had made prior commit- 
ments, a total of $10.1 billion has been set aside in a short 
period of time for waste treatment facilities. I believe that 
more funds would not speed our progress toward clean 
water, but merely inflate the cost while creating substan- 
tial fiscal problems. 


Adequate supplies of clean energy are a vital concern. 
The resources devoted in this budget to energy research 
and development are one important element of the re- 
sponse to this problem. My initiative to demonstrate a 
large-scale fast breeder reactor by 1980 will be continued; 
and funds have been significantly increased to develop 
means of using other energy resources—particularly our 
abundant coal resources. At the same time, this budget 
provides funds to carry out a program for regulation of 
strip mining activities to minimize their adverse environ- 
mental impact. 

I have long been committed to sound, multiple-use 
management of public lands consistent with long-term 
environmental preservation. My 1974 program provides 
both for development of new outdoor recreation oppor- 
tunities accessible to our large population centers and for 
new wilderness areas. In addition, the budget includes 
funds for a program providing incentives to States to 
undertake regulation of private land use. This program 
would encourage establishment at the State level of open 
decisionmaking processes to insure proper consideration of 
the long-term environmental implications of major land 
use decisions. 

THE ROLE OF AGRICULTURE.—The American farmer 
wants to raise high quality products in the most efficient 
manner, and to receive prices that provide him a fair 
return on his investment. He wants a minimum of Gov- 
ernment regulation, and recognizes the need for some pro- 
tection from events beyond his control. We are working 
to create conditions favorable to the American farmer by 
expanding our world markets, stabilizing the domestic 
economy, and tailoring farm programs to provide both 
freedom of choice and reasonable earnings for farmers. 

We have made some impressive progress toward these 
objectives. Farm income has improved; more freedom to 
plant has been achieved; and the costs of price support 
are down. Americans and the entire world have benefited 
from the extraordinary productivity of American agricul- 
ture. In the period ahead, we seek to use this productivity 
in domestic and world marketplaces in order to maintain 
both high farm income and reasonable consumer prices. 


REFORMING COMMUNITY AND AREA DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 


My deep commitment to providing change that works 
is, and must be, matched by a total determination to 
identify and reform or eliminate programs that have not 
worked. It would be irresponsible to continue spending 
taxpayers’ money for programs that have long since served 
their purpose, are not working at all, or are not working 
sufficiently to justify their costs. 

I began my efforts in community and area development 
with proposals for general and special revenue sharing. 
In 1971, I proposed a reorganization of the executive 
branch agencies responsible for community and area de- 
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velopment programs—to consolidate related functions 
and thereby assure better management. Substantial prog- 
ress in furthering community development was made last 
year when General Revenue Sharing became law. 

The 1974 budget reflects my determination to acceler- 
ate major reforms of programs for urban development and 
housing, rural development, transportation, and crime 
prevention and criminal justice. 

URBAN DEVELOPMENT AND HOUSING.— During the past 
4 years, the private housing industry reached, and has 
maintained, an unprecedented level of housing produc- 
tion. Early in this period the downward trend in housing 
production that existed in 1969 was reversed. New hous- 
ing starts rose 60%, from 1.5 million in calendar year 
1969 to nearly 2.4 million in calendar year 1972, a new 
record. While federally subsidized starts were 11% of the 
1972 total, it is clear that our broad fiscal and monetary 
policies are the dominant factors that determined the over- 
all level of housing production. 

Throughout this period, federally assisted housing pro- 
grams have been plagued with problems and their in- 
tended beneficiaries have thus been shortchanged. As a 
result, new commitments under those programs which 
have not worked well enough have been temporarily 
halted, pending a complete reevaluation of the Federal 
role in housing and of alternative ways to provide housing. 

In addition, no new projects will be approved under 
several outmoded and narrowly focused community de- 
velopment programs which have not produced benefits 
that justify their costs to the taxpayer. Continuing to 
channel resources into these programs can only delay the 
initiation of more effective programs and policies. 

The 1974 budget will: 

—honor those commitments already made under hous- 

ing and community development programs; 

—continue the evaluation of alternative ways to help 
the private market satisfy the Nation’s need for hous- 
ing; 

—continue to seek congressional approval of the Ad- 
ministration’s Urban Community Development Rev- 
enue Sharing proposal so that new funds can begin 
to flow to State and local governments on July 1, 
1974; and 

—emphasize those programs that help State and local 
officials strengthen their decisionmaking and man- 
agement processes, allowing responsibility to be 
shifted increasingly to these officials, while the Fed- 
eral Government concentrates on those activities 
which cannot be accomplished more effectively by 
the private sector or other levels of government. 

Despite the halt in new commitments, federally assisted 
activity will continue at a high level. Subsidized housing 
starts in calendar year 1973 will increase over the previous 
year, totaling 270,000. Approximately 1,800 urban re- 
newal projects will still be active. Federal outlays on these 
uncompleted housing and community development proj- 


ects will rise from $4.0 billion in 1973 to $4.9 billion in 
1974. 

RuRAL DEVELOPMENT.—The 1974 budget consolidates 
and reorients our rural development programs. 

While I would have preferred that the Congress enact 
special revenue sharing for rural development, the Rural 
Development Act of 1972 provides a basis for beginning 
efforts consistent with the revenue sharing concept. In 
particular, State and local officials will have greater con- 
trol in project decisions. Rural development programs as 
a whole will increase over last year, with loan programs 
growing particularly rapidly. 

I intend to watch closely our experience with this new 
approach and then consider whether additional legisla- 
tion may be needed to make it more effective. 

The counterpart to proceeding with the new authorities 
is the consolidation, termination, or reorientation of older 
programs. Public works and related economic develop- 
ment programs of the Department of Commerce will be 
phased out in favor of programs established under the 
Rural Development Act and Small Business Adminis- 
tration authorities. Loans to improve rural electric and 
telephone service will be available on an even larger 
scale—but at reduced cost to taxpayers—through the loan 
authority of the Rural Development Act and through the 
new Rural Telephone Bank. 

TRANSPORTATION.—The Federal role in transportation 
is significant but limited. It must insure that national 
needs, such as the Interstate Highway System and airway 
control, are met. Otherwise, the primary responsibilities 
rest with the States, local governments, and the private 
sector, while the Federal Government provides financial 
support. 

Last year, the Administration supported legislation that 
recognized this proper Federal role. It proposed providing 
flexibility at the State and local level in meeting mass 
transit and highway needs and avoiding narrow categori- 
cal grants. The legislation narrowly failed to be enacted. 

I will propose legislation incorporating the same prin- 
ciples again this year. The legislation and this budget 
propose a broad $1 billion program to aid urban mass 
transit capital investment and sufficient funds for the 
Interstate Highway System to insure completion of the 
system in a reasonable time. 

The safety of our transportation systems is a matter of 
paramount importance. I have directed that Federal 
safety efforts for all modes of transportation be intensified. 

CRIME PREVENTION AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE.—Helping 
State and local criminal justice agencies fight crime in our 
cities and towns continues to be a major commitment of 
my Administration. 

Outlays for law enforcement activities will be $2.6 
billion in 1974, a 72% increase over 1973. This increase 
reflects my determination to enforce the laws of this coun- 
try and protect the safety of all our citizens. We must 
make certain, however, that the programs which assist 
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State and local criminal justice systems are not only ex- 
panded, but reformed, and that we do a better job of 
reducing crime and rehabilitating criminal offenders. To 
accomplish these goals, I propose in this budget that: 

—the grants to State and local governments for law 
enforcement assistance be converted to a law en- 
forcement revenue sharing program with additional 
funding; 

—the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
continue and strengthen its national research, dem- 
onstration, and dissemination efforts to develop more 
effective ways of preventing crime; and 

—Federal agencies intensify their efforts to fight orga- 
nized crime. 

Further, new and improved measures to prevent air- 

plane hijacking will be put into effect in cooperation with 
the airlines and airport operators. 


CONCLUSION 


The respect given to the common sense of the common 
man is what has made America the most uncommon of 
nations. 

Common sense tells us that government cannot make 
a habit of living beyond its means. If we are not willing 
to make some sacrifices in holding down spending, we will 
be forced to make a much greater sacrifice in higher taxes 
or renewed inflation. 

Common sense tells us that a family budget cannot 
succeed if every member of the family plans his own 
spending individually—which is how the Congress oper- 
ates today. We must set an overall ceiling and affix the 
responsibility for staying within that ceiling. 

Common sense tells us that we must not abuse an eco- 
nomic system that already provides more income for more 
people than any other system by suffocating the produc- 
tive members of the society with excessive tax rates. 

Common sense tells us that it is more important to save 
tax dollars than to save bureaucratic reputations. By 
abandoning programs that have failed, we do not close 
our eyes to problems that exist; we shift resources to more 
productive use. 


It is hard to argue with these common sense judgments; 
surprisingly, it is just as hard to put them into action. 
Lethargy, habit, pride, and politics combine to resist the 
necessary process of change, but I am confident that the 
expressed will of the people will not be denied. 


Two years ago, I spoke of the need for a new American 
Revolution to return power to people and put the indi- 
vidual self back in the idea of self-government. The 1974 
budget moves us firmly toward that goal. 

RicHarp Nrxon 

January 29, 1973. 


NOTE: The message as sent to the Congress included illustrative 
diagrams which have not been reproduced in this issue. 

For the President’s address to the Nation on the budget see the 
preceding item. 


Imports of Meat 


Proclamation 4183. January 29, 1973 


QUANTITATIVE LIMITATION ON THE IMPORTATION 
oF CerTAIN Meats INTO THE UNITED STATES 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


WHEREAS section 2(a) of the act of August 22, 1964 
(78 Stat. 594, 19 U.S.C. 1202 note) (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the act”), declares that it is the policy of the 
Congress that the aggregate quantity of the articles speci- 
fied in item 106.10 (relating to fresh, chilled, or frozen 
cattle meat) and item 106.20 (relating to fresh, chilled, 
or frozen meat of goats and sheep (except lambs) ) of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “meat”) which may be imported into the 
United States in any calendar year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1964, shall not exceed a quantity to be com- 
puted as prescribed in that section (hereafter referred to 
as “adjusted base quantity”) ; and 

WHerEAS section 2(b) of the act provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture for each calendar year after 
1964 shall estimate and publish the adjusted base quan- 
tity for such calendar year and shall estimate and publish 
quarterly the aggregate quantity of meat which in the 
absence of the limitations under the act would be im- 
ported during such calendar year (hereafter referred to 
as “potential aggregate imports” ) ; and 

Wuereas the Secretary of Agriculture, pursuant to 
sections 2 (a) and (b) of the act, estimated the adjusted 
base quantity of meat for the calendar year 1973 to be 
1,046.8 million pounds and estimated the potential aggre- 
gate imports of meat for 1973 to be 1,450 million pounds; 
and 

Wuereas the potential aggregate imports of meat for 
the calendar year 1973, as estimated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, exceed 110 percent of the adjusted base 
quantity of meat for the calendar year 1973 estimated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture; and 

WHEREAS no limitation under the act is in effect with 
respect to the calendar year 1973; and 

WuerEAs section 2(c)(1) of the act requires the 
President in such circumstances to limit by proclamation 
the total quantity of meat which may be entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption, during the cal- 
endar year, to the adjusted base quantity estimated for 
such calendar year by the Secretary of Agriculture pur- 
suant to section 2(b)(1) of the act; and 

WHerEAS section 2(d) of the act provides that the 
President may suspend the total quantity proclaimed pur- 
suant to section 2(c) of the act if he determines and pro- 
claims that such action is required by overriding economic 
or national security interests of the United States, giv- 
ing special weight to the importance to the Nation of the 
economic well-being of the domestic livestock industry; 
and 
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Wuereas section 2(d) of the act further provides that 
such suspension shall be for such period as the President 
determines and proclaims to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of section 2(d) ; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States, acting under and by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in me as President and pursuant to section 
2 of the act, do hereby proclaim as follows: 

(1) In conformity with and as required by section 
2(c) (1) of the act, the total quantity of the articles spec- 
ified in item 106.10 (relating to fresh, chilled, or frozen 
cattle meat) and item 106.20 (relating to fresh, chilled, 
or frozen meat of goats and sheep (except lambs) ) of 
part 2B, schedule 1 of the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States which may be entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption during the calendar year 1973, is 
limited to 1,046.8 million pounds. 

(2) It is hereby determined pursuant to section 2(d) 
of the act that the suspension of the limitation proclaimed 
in paragraph (1) is required by overriding economic in- 
terests of the United States, giving special weight to the 
importance to the Nation of the economic well-being of 
the domestic livestock industry. 

(3) The limitation proclaimed in paragraph (1) is 
suspended during the calendar year 1973 unless because 
of changed circumstances it becomes necessary to take 
further action under the act. It is hereby determined 
necessary that such suspension shall be for such period in 
order to carry out the purposes of section 2(d) of the act. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-ninth day of January, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
seventh. 

RicHarp NrIxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:57 p.m., 
January 29, 1973] 
NOTE: The Proclamation was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Save Your Vision Week, 1973 
Proclamation 4184. January 29, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Like many precious possessions, eyesight is usually taken 
for granted until it is lost. Yet the preservation of vision— 
one of life’s greatest blessings—need not be left to chance. 
There are steps all of us can take to help keep our eyes 
healthy for a lifetime of useful service. 

Simple safety precautions can substantially reduce the 
number of accidents which cause loss of vision. Potential 
sources of eye injury in the home, at work, and at school 
can be sought out and eliminated. 


However, most blindness in the United States is the re- 
sult not of injury, but of disease. Proper attention to hy- 
giene, good nutrition, and, most important, regular profes- 
sional eye examinations can minimize the risk of visual 
disability. 

Glaucoma, one of the most common eye diseases, can 
be detected through a simple and painless test and, if de- 
tected early, can usually be arrested and controlled. 

Many elderly Americans are unnecessarily blind be- 
cause of cataracts. It is tragic that unwarranted fear of 
cataract surgery—successful in 95 percent of the cases— 
keeps many of our older citizens from regaining their 
sight. 

For visual loss that can now neither be prevented nor 
cured, research such as that conducted by the Federal 
Government through the National Eye Institute offers new 
hope. 

To encourage greater awareness of the importance 
of preserving sight, the Congress, by a joint resolution 
approved December 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 629), requested 
the President to proclaim the first week in March of each 
year as Save Your Vision Week. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim the week 
of March 4, 1973, as Save Your Vision Week. I invite 
the Governors of the States and appropriate local govern- 
ment officials to issue similar proclamations, and I call 
upon the Nation’s mass communications media to join 
in bringing to the attention of all Americans the impor- 
tance of preventive vision care. 

In Witness WHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-ninth day of January, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
seventh. 

RicHarRD Nrxon 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:57 p.m., 
January 29, 1973] 
NOTE: The Proclamation was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


National Safe Boating Week, 1973 
Proclamation 4185. January 29, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


As more and more Americans in all parts of our Nation 
turn to boating as a leisure time activity, we need to give 
increasing attention to the safety requirements of the mil- 
lions who participate in this healthy, challenging outdoor 
sport. 

Aware of this need, the Congress approved a joint reso- 
lution on June 4, 1958 (72 Stat. 179) requesting that 
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the President proclaim an annual National Safe Boating 
week during the week including July 4th of each year. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nr:<on, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week beginning July 1, 1973, as National Safe Boating 
Week. 

I urge all Americans who use our waterways to take 
advantage of the numerous boating safety courses offered 
by governmental and private organizations to help make 
their stay afloat as safe as it is enjoyable. These courses, 
sponsored by the United States Coast Guard, the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary, the United States Power Squadrons, the 
American Red Cross and various State agencies, provide 
the average citizen with the information needed for the 
safe operation of recreational boats. I particularly urge the 
novice and the occasional boatman, the one who operates 
a small boat on only a few weekends of the year, to con- 
sider his own and his family’s safety and to be prepared 
for the unexpected by taking advantage of the sound 
safety information such courses offer. 

I also invite the Governors of the States, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
and American Samoa, and the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to provide for the observance of this 
week. 

In Wrrness WHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-ninth day of January, in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred seventy-three, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hun- 
dred ninety-seventh. 

RicHarp Nixon 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:57 p.m., 


January 29, 1973] 
NOTE: The Proclamation was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


National Advisory Council on 
Equality of Educational Opportunity 


Announcement of Appointment of the Chairman and 
Members of the Council. January 30, 1973 


The President today announced the appointment of 15 
persons as members of the National Advisory Council on 
Equality of Educational Opportunity. They are: 


Date P. Parne.t, of Salem, Oreg., State superintendent of public 
instruction, Salem, Oreg. 

Gwen R. Aswums, of Memphis, Tenn., city councilwoman and 
chairman, City Council Education Committee, Memphis, Tenn. 

June Greene Cameron, of Pittsburgh, Pa., past president, Mount 
Lebanon Board of Education, Mount Lebanon Township, Pa. 

Lortrus C. Carson, of Pittsford, N.Y., executive director, Mon- 
roe County Human Relations Commission, Rochester, N.Y. 

Dr. T. Winston Coxe, of Gainesville, Fla., dean of academic af- 
fairs for instructional services, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Lawrence F. Davenport, of Tuskegee Institute, Ala., vicé presi- 
dent for development, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala. 


Assot JoserH J. Gerry, of Manchester, N.H., abbot and chan- 
cellor, St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, N.H. 

Jacgueuine J. Jackson, of Durham, N.C., associate professor of 
medical sociology, Duke University Medical School, Durham, 
N.C. 

Jackson F. Lex, of Fayetteville, N.C., mayor of Fayetteville, N.C. 

Epwarps Meyers, of Demarest, N.J., student at College of the 
Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 

Haruxo Morita, of Los Angeles, Calif., principal, Garvanza Ele- 
mentary School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Freperick MostTezver, of Belmont, Mass., professor of mathe- 
matics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Ricuarp E. Pesquema, of Las Cruces, N. Mex., vice president 
for student affairs, New Mexico State University, Las Cruces, 
N. Mex. 

Lyman F. Prerce, of Cheektowaga, N.Y., chairman, education 
committee, New York State Iroquois Indian Conference, Cheek- 
towaga, N.Y. 

Carmen A. Ropricuez, of Bronx, N.Y., principal assigned as spe- 
cial assistant to the superintendent, District 7, New York City 
Board of Education, Bronx, N.Y. 

The President also announced today the designation of 
Mr. Parnell as Chairman of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Equality of Educational Opportunity. 

The Council was created by the Education Amend- 
ments (Public Law 92-318) of June 23, 1972, to study’ 
the operation of the programs under Title VII (Emer- 
gency School Aid) of the act. The Council will cease to 
exist after submitting its final report to the Congress not 
later than December 1, 1973. 


Executive Office of the President 


Executive Order 11702. Dated January 25, 1973. 
Released January 30, 1973 


RELATIVE TO THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Under and by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
section 301 of title 3 of the United States Code and as 
President of the United States of America, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Office of Consumer Affairs, established 
by Executive Order No. 11583 of February 24, 1971, as 
amended by Executive Order No. 11595 of May 26, 1971, 
together with its functions, is hereby transferred from the 
Executive Office of the President to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Director of the 
Office of Consumer Affairs shall continue as the Special 
Assistant to the President for Consumer Affairs. 

Sec. 2. In view of the establishment of the Council on 
Economic Policy, the Cabinet Committee on Economic 
Policy, together with its functions, is hereby abolished and 
Executive Order No. 11453 of January 24, 1969, is hereby 
revoked. 


RICHARD R NIxon 
The White House, 
January 25, 1973. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 5:06 p.m., 
January 29, 1973] 
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THE ECONOMIC REPORT FOR 1973 


The President’s Annual Message To Be Delivered to the Congress 
January 31, 1973. Released January 30, 1973 


To the Congress of the United States: 


As predicted, 1972 was a very good year for the American economy. 

From the end of 1971 to the end of 1972, total output rose by about 
72 percent. This is one of the largest 1-year increases in the past 25 years. 
This growth took place in a largely peacetime economy; it was not 
achieved by a war-fed, inflationary boom. In fact, real defense spend- 
ing declined 5 percent during the year. More important is the fact that the 
big increase of production in the year just ended was accompanied by a 
reduced rate of inflation. Consumer prices increased a little more than 
3 percent from 1971 to 1972—a far cry from the runaway inflation 
rate of 6 percent that confronted us in 1969. 

A year ago, looking ahead to 1972, I said that the great problem was 
to get the unemployment rate down from the 6-percent level where it 
was in 1971. During 1972 the rate was reduced to a little over 5 percent. 
We should get this down further, and expect to do so, but what was 
accomplished was gratifying. It is especially significant that the total num- 
ber of people at work rose by 2.3 million from 1971 to 1972, the largest 
1-year increase in 25 years. 

Everything was not ideal in 1972—in the economy any more than in 
other aspects of our national life. Rising food prices were a major con- 
cern. The U.S. balance of trade with other countries did not improve as 
we had hoped. But all-in-all it was a very good year. 

The economic performance of 1972 owed much to sound and force- 
ful Government policy. The history of this policy goes back before 1972, 
and back before the dramatic moves taken on August 15, 1971. It goes 
back to the decision made in 1969 to bring to an end the dangerous 
inflation that had started in the mid-sixties. The decision was carried out 
by slowing down the rise of Federal spending and continuing the tempo- 
rary tax increase that had been enacted in 1968 and by tightening 
monetary conditions. As a result, much of the cause of the inflation was 
removed and the rise in the cost of living was moderated. Without these 
steps, the subsequent success of price and wage controls would have been 
impossible. 

Curbing inflation and cutting back on defense production necessarily 
involved a downturn in the economy and a rise of unemployment. To 
keep this from going too far, fiscal and monetary policy shifted in an 
expansive direction in 1970. And to speed up both the decline of infla- 
tion and the recovery of the economy, I announced the New Economic 
Policy on August 15, 1971. Temporary controls were imposed on prices, 
rents, and wages. Taxes were reduced. A little later we moved to stimulate 
the economy further by boosting Government expenditures in the first half 
of 1972, mainly by bringing forward expenditures that would have been 
made later. 

The policies that began in 1969 contributed to the economic progress 
so visible in 1972. But Government policies alone did not do the job. 


Credit goes largely to a strong private economy and to the private citizens 
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who cooperated in raising productivity, maintaining industrial peace, and 
conforming to the standards of the control system. The Government 
helped to create conditions in which private people could adapt to a 
growing economy that was far less defense-oriented and much less infla- 
tionary. But it was the individual American who made the adaptations. 

The immediate economic goals for the domestic economy in 1973 
are clear. Output and incomes should expand. Both the unemployment 
rate and the rate of inflation should be reduced further, and realistic 
confidence must be created that neither need rise again. 

The prospects for achieving these goals in 1973 are bright—if we 
behave with reasonable prudence and foresight. By all signs a vigorous 
economic expansion is underway and will continue during the year. 
This will raise output and employment and reduce unemployment. The 
problem, as far as can now be foreseen, will be to prevent this expansion 
from becoming an inflationary boom. 

That is why I put restraining Federal expenditures at the top of the 
list of economic policies for 1973. Nothing is easier or more pleasant, 
at least for a bureaucracy, than to spend money. But beyond some point, 
which our budget plans already reach, everything that the Government 
gives out with one hand it must take back with the other, in higher 
taxes or more inflation or both. Spending proposals must be looked at 
in this way, by asking whether they are worth either of these costs. Much 
Government spending fails this test. 


I am proposing a budget with expenditures of $250 billion in the cur- 
rent fiscal year—an increase of $18 billion from last year. I am proposing 
a $19 billion increase for next year, to $269 billion. Although those are 
large totals and large increases, they reflect a sense of responsibility and 
discipline. I urgently seek the cooperation of the country and the Congress 
in staying within my budget proposals. 

Only by holding the line on Federal spending will we be able to 
reduce the inflation rate further in 1973. Productivity should still be rising 
strongly. Inflationary expectations have been subdued. Workers have 
been experiencing large gains in their real incomes and so the pressure 
to catch up will be less than it was earlier. Anti-inflationary forces are 
at work, but it will be necessary to keep our healthy expansion from 
becoming an overheated boom. 

The system of wage and price controls in effect during 1972 helped 
bring about a combination of less inflation and more production. But it 
is not the best system for 1973. After intensive consultation with all parts 
of the American society we have concluded that controls should be sub- 
stantially modified. There are several problem areas—food, construction, 
and medical care costs—where special efforts at restraint are needed, in 
some cases more intense than last year. 

In the economy at large there is need to establish more firmly a pat- 
tern of behavior consistent with reasonable price stability. At the same 
time our own experience and the experience of other countries demon- 
strate that as controls continue, unless they are suitably modified, red 
tape multiplies, inequities increase, interferences with production and 
productivity become more severe, and the possibility is enhanced that 
prices will explode when controls are lifted. Therefore, we are modifying 
the control system in several ways. 
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Weare setting forth standards of reasonable price and wage behavior 
to which we ask business and labor to conform. Private economic units 
will be able to determine by themselves whether price or wage increases 
are within the standards or not. They will not require advance approval 
from the Government. However, the Government will maintain the legal 
authority, the practical capacity, and the will to intervene where neces- 
sary to stop action that is unreasonably inconsistent with the standards. 
I am asking Congress to extend the Economic Stabilization Act for 1 year, 
to April 30, 1974, to continue the authority. There should be no doubt 
about the fact that the authority will be used where needed. 


An essential part of our anti-inflation program must be an increase of 
food supplies to restrain increases of food prices and bring about reduc- 
tions where possible. The combination of natural occurrences holding 
down food production in the United States and abroad with rising 
consumers’ incomes at home caused a sharp increase in food prices last 
year. These same forces will be at work in the early part of this year. But 
we have taken steps to increase food supplies. Quotas which previously 
limited the import of meat have been suspended. Restrictions on the 
acreage planted to major field crops have been relaxed. An increased 
amount of dried milk is being allowed into the country. Subsidies on 
agricultural exports have been eliminated. Grazing of cattle is being per- 
mitted on acreage diverted from crop production. We have established 
new machinery in the Federal Government to assure that high priority 
is given to holding down food prices. 


Restraint in budget policy, the new system of cooperative price and 
wage controls and special efforts to increase food supplies, coupled with 
the productivity and vigor of the private economy, should make 1973 
another year in which inflation and unemployment decline and output 
rises. But what is at stake in the policies of 1973 is more than economic 
performance in 1973. What is at stake is whether we can make 1973 the 
prelude to a sustained period of growth and stability in a free economy. 
Since 1968 the Government and the economy have been largely absorbed 
in the negative task of correcting the destabilizing consequences of the 
financing of the Vietnam war. That period is almost over. Now we can 
stop putting out fires and turn to building a better economic order. 

We must develop more reliable and responsible attitudes and methods 
for dealing with the Federal budget, so that it is not perpetually on the 
margin of an inflationary explosion. We must prepare for the end of wage 
and price controls, and be willing to show the same courage in taking 
them off as was shown in imposing them. We must weed out the restrictive 
effects of the large number of other economic controls exercised by the 
Federal Government, most of them having their origins decades ago, and 
many of them interfering with productivity and production. And we must 
strengthen the forces of competition in a vigorous free-enterprise economy. 

Nowhere is the need to make 1973 a year of economic reform more 
apparent than in our international relations. Our actions of August 15, 
1971, put the world on the path of negotiation for improvement of the 
international economy. Last year we made proposals for the reform of 
the international financial system, and these proposals are now the sub- 
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ject of discussion by high-level officials of the member countries of the 
International Monetary Fund. This year we expect to enter negotiations 
on the subject of trade. 

We want the American people to be able to buy those foreign goods 
and services that are better, cheaper, or more interesting than our own. 
That raises the American standard of living. We want our people to 
be able to invest abroad when that is the most profitable thing to do. 
But we also want the American people to be able to pay for these pur- 
chases and investments in the way that is best for us. That means, first, 
that we must be able to pay by selling abroad the things that we pro- 
duce best, and selling them on the best terms that we can freely obtain. 
Second, it means that we must be able to pay in a way that is sustainable 
so that we are not confronted with the need for sudden and possibly 
painful adjustments. 

Existing arrangements are not favorable to us in either respect. We 
have been buying from abroad in rapidly increasing amounts, and that 
has helped the American people. But our exports, with which we seek 
to pay for these imports, have been subject to high barriers, particularly 
in the case of our agricultural products. We have not been able to sell 
enough to pay for our overseas expenditures, and so we have had to pay 
by incurring more and more short-term debts abroad. This is not a situa- 
tion that can go on indefinitely; its sudden ending could be disruptive. 
Therefore we want to bring about those reforms that will permit us to 
earn our way. 

Our proposals have been, and will be, put forth in the U.S. national 
interest. But this is not contrary to the interest of other countries. Inter- 
national competition is shifting from the military and political arenas 
to the economic. This is a great advantage, because in economic competi- 
tion every participant can win—there need be no losers. The effort of 
each nation to produce and sell what it can do most efficiently will benefit 
others. This is the fundamental belief underlying our proposals for reform 
and the fundamental reason for thinking that a satisfactory agreement 
will be reached. 


The general prediction is that 1973 will be another very good year for 
the American economy. I believe that it can be a great year. It can be a 
year in which we reduce unemployment and inflation further and enter 
into a sustained period of strong growth, full employment, and price 
stability. But 1973 will be a great year only if we manage our fiscal 
affairs prudently and do not exceed the increases in Federal expenditures 
that I have proposed. This is the practical lesson of the experience from 
1965 to 1968, when loose fiscal policy turned a healthy expansion into 
a feverish boom followed by a recession. I am determined to live by this 
lesson. And I urgently appeal to the Congress to join me in doing so. 


Ricuarp Nrxon 
January 31, 1973. 


NOTE: The President’s message together with the Annual Report of the Council of 
Economic Advisers is printed in “Economic Report of the President, Transmitted to 
the Congress January 1973” (Government Printing Office, 1973, 301 pp.). 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
JANUARY 31, 1973 


Tue Present. Won’t you be seated. 

In view of the announcement that has already been 
made this morning,’ I know that you will have questions 
on that and other matters, so we will go right to the 
questions. 

I think Miss Thomas has the first question. 


MEETING WitH PRESENT THIEU 


Q. Can you tell us whether you are going to meet with 
President Thieu some time this spring and also give us a 
better feeling on Dr. Kissinger’s trip, the purpose and so 
forth? 

THE PresweNntT. At some time this spring I do plan to 
meet with President Thieu. I have discussed the matter 
with him in correspondence and I also discussed it yester- 
day in my meeting with the Foreign Minister. It will be 
at a time mutually convenient. 

The UPI story, incidentally, was on the mark except 
for the location. The location we have agreed on will be 
the Western White House this spring. 


Dr. Kisstncer’s Trip To HANor 


As far as Dr. Kissinger’s trip is concerned, this is a 
matter that we feel is very important in terms of develop- 
ing the postwar relationship with North Vietnam. When 
we look at this very intricate agreement, which Dr. 
Kissinger so brilliantly briefed for the members of the press, 
and if you have read it, you will see why I use the word 
intricate, we can see that insofar as its terms are con- 
cerned, if the agreement is kept, there is no question about 
the fact that we will have peace in not only Vietnam but 
in Indochina for a very long period of time. But the ques- 
tion is whether both parties, in fact, all parties involved, 
have a will to peace, if they have incentives to peace, if 
they have desire to peace. 

Now, on this particular point, it is necessary, of course, 
for us to talk to the South Vietnamese, as we are. It is also 
vitally important that we have a direct communication 
with the North Vietnamese. And Dr. Kissinger will be 
going to Hanoi to meet with the top leaders of the Govern- 
ment of the DRV. There he will discuss the postwar 
relationship. He will, of course, discuss the current status 
of compliance with the peace agreements which we have 


* Earlier in the morning, Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler an- 
nounced: The United States and the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam have agreed that Dr. Kissinger, Assistant to the President 
of the United States, will visit Hanoi from February 10-13, 1973, 
to discuss with the Government of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam the postwar relationship between the two countries and 
other matters of mutual concern. ‘ 


made and he will also discuss, in terms of postwar relation- 
ships, the matter of the reconstruction program for all of 
Indochina. 

As the leaders probably reported after my meeting with 
them, the day after I announced the cease-fire agreement, 
I raised with the leaders the point that the United States 
would consider for both North Vietnam and South Viet- 
nam and the other countries in the area a reconstruction 
program. 

I, of course, recognized in raising this with the leaders 
that there would have to be Congressional consultation 
and Congressional support. In terms of this particular 
matter at this time, Dr. Kissinger will be having an initial 
conversation with the North Vietnamese with regard to 
this whole reconstruction program. 

I should also say that I have noted that many Congress- 
men and Senators and many of the American people are 
not keen on helping any of the countries in that area, just 
as they are not keen on foreign aid generally. But as far 
as I am concerned, whether it is with the North or the 
South or the other countries in the area, I look upon this 
as a potential investment in peace. To the extent that the 
North Vietnamese, for example, participate with us and 
with other interested countries in reconstruction of North 
Vietnam, they will have a tendency to turn inward to the 
works of peace rather than turning outward to the works 
of war. 

This, at least, is our motive, and we will know more 
about it after Dr. Kissinger completes his talks with them, 
which we think will be quite extensive and very frank 
since he has already, obviously, paved the way for it. 


WELCOMING OF PRISONERS OF WaR 


Q. Mr. President, Dr. Kissinger is going to Vietnam 
and is due there in Hanoi on February 10. Is this related 
in any way with the first prisoners of war to come out of 
Hanoi? 

Tue Preswent. Not at all. 

Q. I mean, is the date a coincidence? 

Tue Presment. The date is a pure coincidence, and 
Dr. Kissinger will not be meeting with the prisoners of 
war. Incidentally, speaking of the POW question, I have 
noted some speculation in the press, and it isn’t—I should 
say—it’s speculation that is justified, because I understand 
there was a Defense Department report to this effect, that 
I was going to go out to Travis Air Force Base to meet the 
first POW’s when they came in. 

I do not intend to do so. I have the greatest admiration 
for the prisoners of war, for their stamina and their courage 
and the rest, and also for their wives and their parents and 
their children who have been so strong during this long 
period of their vigil. 

This is a time that we should not grandstand it; we 
should not exploit it. We should remember that it is not 
like astronauts coming back from the moon after what is, 
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of course, a very shall we say, spectacular and dangerous 
journey, but these are men who have been away some- 
times for years. They have a right to have privacy, they 
have a right to be home with their families just as quickly 
as they possibly can, and I am going to respect that right, 
of course, to the extent that any of them or their families 
desiring to visit the White House can be sure that they 
will be very high on the list. 


Domestic Divisions AND AMNESTY 


Q. Mr. President, do you have anything specifically in 
mind to help heal the wounds in this country, the divisions 
over the war, and, specifically, anything down the road 
much farther in terms of amnesty? 

Tue Present. Well, it takes two to heal wounds, and 
I must say that when I see that the most vigorous criticism 
or, shall we say, the least pleasure out of the peace agree- 
ment comes from those that were the most outspoken ad- 
vocates of peace at any price, it makes one realize whether 
some want the wounds healed. We do. 

We think we have taken a big step toward ending 
a long and difficult war which was not begun while we 
were here, and I am not casting any aspersions on those 
Presidents who were in office who can no longer be here 
to speak for themselves, for the causes of the war. I am 
simply saying this: that as far as this Administration is 
concerned, we have done the very best that we can against 
very great obstacles, and we finally have achieved a peace 
with honor. 


I know it gags some of you to write that phrase, but it is 
true, and most Americans realize it is true, because it 
would be peace with dishonor had we—what some have 
used, the vernacular—“‘bugged out” and allowed what 
the North Vietnamese wanted: the imposition of a Com- 
munist government or a coalition Communist govern- 
ment in the South Vietnamese. That goal they have failed 
to achieve. Consequently, we can speak of peace with 
honor and with some pride that it has been achieved. 

Now, I suppose, Mr. Sheldon, that your question with 
regard to amnesty may deal with the problems of healing 
the wounds. Certainly I have sympathy for any individual 
who has made a mistake. We have all made mistakes. But 
also, it is a rule of life, we all have to pay for our mistakes. 

One of the most moving wires I received, of the many 
thousands that have come in to the White House since 
the peace announcement, was from a man who was in 
prison in Michigan, I believe it is, and he spoke about a 
group of his fellow inmates. They are in a work camp, so 
I suppose they are being rehabilitated to come out. 

He wrote very emotionally about what we had done 
and he felt it was an achievement they were very proud 
of. I feel sorry for that man; on the other hand, it is not 
my right, and I should not exercise such a right, because 


he so wrote to me, to say “Now you are forgiven for what 
you did.” 


Now, as far as amnesty is concerned, I have stated my 
views, and those views remain exactly the same, The war 
is over. Many Americans paid a very high price to serve 
their country, some with their lives, some as prisoners of 
war for as long as 6 to 7 years, and, of course, 2 mil- 
lion, 2 to 3 years out of their lives, serving in a country 
far away in a war that they realize had very little support 
among the so-called better people, in the media and the 
intellectual circles and the rest, which had very little sup- 
port, certainly, among some elements of the Congress, par- 
ticularly the United States Senate, but which fortunately 
did have support among a majority of the American 
people, who some way, despite the fact that they were 
hammered night after night and day after day with the 
fact that this was an immoral war, that America should 
not be there, that they should not serve their country, 
that morally what they should do was desert their country. 

Certainly as we look at all of that, there might be a 
tendency to say now, to those few hundreds who went to 
Canada or Sweden or someplace else, and chose to desert 
their country that because they had a higher morality, we 
should now give them amnesty. 

Now, amnesty means forgiveness. We cannot provide 
forgiveness for them. Those who served paid their price. 
Those who deserted must pay their price, and the price 
is not a junket in the Peace Corps, or something like that, 
as some have suggested. The price is a criminal penalty 
for disobeying the laws of the United States. If they want 
to return to the United States they must pay the penalty. 


If they don’t want to return, they are certainly welcome 
to stay in any country that welcomes them. 


Mr. Theis. 


Postwar RECONSTRUCTION IN INDOCHINA 


Q. Do you have any floor or ceiling dollar figure in 
mind for the rehabilitation of North Vietnam or the rest 
of Indochina? 

Tue Presment. Mr. Theis, that is a matter that the 
Members of the Congress raised with me, as you might 
imagine, and they raised it not only with regard to North 
Vietnam but with regard to South Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia and Laos in this period as we move into the cease- 
fire and, we hope, peacetime reconstruction. 

I cannot give you that figure now, because it is a matter 
that has to be negotiated and it must be all part of one 
pattern. The figure, of course, will come out. The figures 
will come out, but they must first be discussed with the 
bipartisan leadership because, with all of this talk about 
the powers of the Presidency, let me say I am keenly aware 
of the fact that even though I might believe that a pro- 
gram of reconstruction for North Vietnam, as well as 
South Vietnam, is an investment in peace, the Congress 
has to believe it. The Congress has to support it. And this 
is going to be one of the more difficult assignments I have 
had as President, but I think we can make it if the Con- 
gress sees what the stakes are. 
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INTEREST RATES ON AGRICULTURAL LOANS 


Q. Mr. President, sir, Senator Hollings says on a recent 
trip to Southeast Asia, he discovered that we are letting 
some countries, including Japan, have 2 percent money, 
yet we have denied our own farmers in rural cooperatives 
2 percent money. We are telling them they have to have 
their loans at 5 percent. Would you comment on this and 
how this might relate to your upcoming program of aid 
to Southeast Asia? 

Tue Preswent. Well, as far as the program of aid is 
concerned and the percentage of interest that is paid, we 
will, of course, have in mind the interest of the American 
people. We want to be fair, of course, to those who have 
been our allies and in the great tradition of America when 
it fights wars, to those who have been our enemies, like 
Germany and Japan, who, with America’s help now have 
become our two greatest competitors in the free world. 

Now, when you get down to whether the percentage 
will be 2 percent or 5 percent or 3 percent, that is a matter 
to be negotiated, but we will be fair and we will see that 
our farmers also are treated fairly. 

Let me say, if I could, with regard to REA—and Miss 
McClendon, because you are somewhat of an expert on 
this—I have always supported REA because I used to 
represent the old 12th District. When I lived there and 
represented it, it was primarily agricultural, orange groves; 
now it is primarily people, subdivided. But as one who 
came from that area, I naturally had a great interest in 
this matter of REA and the rest, and supported it. 

But what I have found is that when I first voted for 
REA, 80 percent of the loans went for the purpose of 
rural development and getting electricity to farms. Now 
80 percent of this 2 percent money goes for country clubs 
and dilettantes, for example, and others who can afford 
living in the country. I am not for 2 percent money for 
people who can afford 5 percent or 7. 


Retations Wirn Evrope 


Q. Mr. President, you and people in your Administra- 
tion have been quoted as calling 1973 the year of Europe. 
Could you tell us exactly what that means to you and, 
specifically, will you be making a trip to Europe in the 
next month or so? 

Tue Presment. I will not be making any trips to 
Europe certainly in the first half of this year. Whether I 
can make any trips later on remains to be seen. As a mat- 
ter of fact, so that all of you can plan not to take shots, I 
plan no trips whatever in the first half of this year outside 
the United States. The meeting with President Thieu, if 
it does work out, at a time mutually convenient, will take 
place some time in the spring. 

Now, the fact that I don’t take a trip to Europe does 
not mean that this will not be a period when there will 
be great attention paid to Europe, because it just happens 
as we complete the long and difficult war in Vietnam, we 
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now must turn to the problems of Europe. We have been 
to the People’s Republic of China. We have been to the 
Soviet Union. We have been paying attention to the prob- 
lems of Europe, but now those problems will be put on 
the front burner. 

There is the problem of trade, for example. There is 
the problem of the European Security Conference which 
we must discuss. There is the problem of mutual balanced 
force reduction. All of this will require consultation with 
our European allies. And in that connection, that is one 
of the reasons that the Heath visit is so enormously im- 
portant. I am spending more time with Mr. Heath than 
I have with some other visitors. I mean by that not that 
time proves everything, but not only will we have the 
usual dinners and luncheons and so forth, but I am spend- 
ing a full day with him at Camp David because I want 
to get his thoughts about what the position of the United 
States and our European friends should be with regard 
to the European Security Conference, with regard to the 
MBFR, and, of course, what the position of the United 
States should be and the new, broader European Com- 
munity should be in this period when we can either be- 
come competitors in a constructive way or where we can 
engage in economic confrontation that could lead to bitter- 
ness and which would hurt us both. 

We want to avoid that, even though it has been pre- 
dicted by some in this country who really fear the new 
Europe. I do not fear it if we talk to them and consult at 
this time. 


GoverRNorR CONNALLY AND THE 1976 ELECTION 


Q. Mr. President. 

Tue Preswent. Mr. Deakin. 

Q. You are quoted as telling a recent visitor that you 
believe that Governor Connally will be the Republican 
nominee of 1976. Is that correct? 

Tue Preswent. Well I had thought we had just com- 
pleted an election. [Laughter] 

Q. Just a little foresight there. 

Tue Presment. Having just completed one, let me 
give some advice, if I can, to all of those who may be 
thinking of becoming candidates in 1976. 

I have a considerable amount of experience in getting 
nominations and winning elections and also losing them. 
So, consequently, I would suggest that as far as the Presi- 
dential candidate is concerned, he is out of his mind if he 
allows any activity in his behalf or participates in any 
activity in his behalf, running for the nomination before 
the elections of 1974 are concluded. 

If I were advising people who are interested in becom- 
ing and running for President, for the nomination in either 
party, I would say the best way to get the nomination now 
is not to be out seeking it. The best way to get it is to work 
as hard as you can for the success of the candidates of your 
party, be they for the House or the Senate or Governor, 
and do it in a selfless way until after 1974 and immediately 
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after 1974 take off and run as fast as you can. And I have 
always done that and with mixed results. [Laughter] 

But as far as Governor Connally is concerned, you all 
know my very high respect for him. I have stated my 
belief that he could handle any job that I can think of in 
this country or in the world for that matter, but I would 
be out of my mind if I were to be endorsing anybody for 
the Presidency at the present time when there are a num- 
ber of people who have indicated—or whose friends have 
indicated—that they might have an interest in the posi- 
tion and that is just fine. 

If Governor Connally—and, of course, many have sug- 
gested that the Vice President would be interested—I 
assume that several Governors might be interested. In fact, 
one of these days, perhaps right after the ’74 elections, I 
will give you my list and it will be quite a long one because 
I am not going to make my choice until after they have 
been through a few primaries. 


SHOOTING OF SENATOR STENNIS 


Q. Can you give us your reaction to the shooting of 
Senator Stennis? 

Tue Present. Well, I called Mrs. Stennis last night, 
as I am sure many others of his friends did, and it is just 
one of those senseless things that happens, apparently. 
When she told me that all they got was his billfold, she 
said it didn’t have much in it, and his Phi Beta Kappa 
key and also his watch, apparently. So, it’s one of those 
things that happens in our cities today—fortunately not 
happening as much as it did previously. 

The point that I would make with regard to Senator 
Stennis, and this is what I told her, is that I just hope 
that the doctors did the most superb job they have ever 
done. I hope that his spirit would see him through this 
physically and in every other way, because of all the Sen- 
ators in the United States Senate, Democrat or Republi- 
can, in terms of our being able to achieve the honorable 
peace we have achieved, John Stennis was the most 
indispensable. 

Gun ConTROL 


Q. Mr. President, I would like to ask you, along those 
lines, you said it was such a senseless thing. The White 
House, this Administration, has not spoken out very 
strongly against gun controls, particularly handguns. I 
would like to know perhaps if maybe you are going to have 
second thoughts about that now? 

Tue Present. Well, as you know, the problem with 
that is not so much the White House speaking out on 
handguns and Saturday night specials, which I think this 
may have been. I haven’t seen the latest reports, but the 
doctor last night told me it was a .22 caliber cheap gun 
kind of a thing and Mrs, Stennis said it sounded like 
firecrackers. Obviously if they had had a .45, he would be 
dead. 


We have, and I have, as you know, advocated legisla- 
tion to deal with what we call the Saturday night specials 
which can be acquired by anybody, including juveniles, 
and apparently there are some suggestions that juveniles 
were those involved in this case. I am not charging that, 
incidentally. I am saying what I read in the papers, most 
of which, as you know, is true. 

So, under the circumstances, I feel that Senator Hruska, 
who introduced the bill before and then it came a cropper 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee, will now work with 
the Judiciary Committee in attempting to find the for- 
mula which will get the support necessary to deal with 
this specific problem, without, at the same time, running 
afoul of the rights of those who believe that they need 
guns for hunting and all that sort of thing. 

Let me say, personally, I have never hunted in my life. 
I have no interest in guns and so forth. I am not interested 
in the National Rifle Association or anything from a per- 
sonal standpoint. But I do know that in terms of the 
United States Congress, what we need is a precise defini- 
tion which will keep the guns out of the hands of the 
criminals and not one that will impinge on the rights of 
others to have them for their own purposes in a legitimate 
way. 

Incidentally, the legislation that we originally suggested 
or that we discussed with Senator Hruska, I thought pre- 
cisely dealt with the problem, but it did not get through 
the Senate. My guess is that Senator Stennis—everything 
perhaps has a down side and an up side; I guess every- 
thing really does. But the very fact that Senator Stennis 
was the victim of one of these things—we thought this 
was the case when Governor Wallace was—but in this 
instance, it was apparently one of these small hand guns 
that most people, most reasonable people, except for the 
all-out opponents of any kind of legislation in this field— 
most reasonable people believe it should be controlled. 
Perhaps we can get some action. I hope the Senate does 
act. 

I have asked the Attorney General—had asked inciden- 
tally before this happened—as one of his projects for this 
year to give us a legislative formula, not one that would 
simply speak to the country, and not get through, but one 
that can get through the Congress, That is the problem. 


EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE 


Q. Mr. President. 

THe Presment. Mr. Mollenhoff. 

Q. Did you approve of the use of executive privilege 
by Air Force Secretary Seamans in refusing to disclose 
the White House role in the firing of air cost analyst 
Fitzgerald? 

It came up yesterday in the Civil Service hearings. He 
used executive privilege. You had stated earlier that you 
would approve all of these uses of executive privilege, as 
I understood it, and I wondered whether your view still 
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prevails in this area or whether others are now entitled 
to use executive privilege on their own in this type of case? 

Tue Presiwent. Mr. Mollenhoff, your first assumption 
is correct. In my dealings with the Congress—I say mine, 
let me put it in a broader sense—in the dealings of the 
Executive with the Congress, I do not want to abuse the 
executive privilege proposition where the matter does not 
involve a direct conference with or discussion within the 
Administration, particularly where the President is in- 
volved. And where it is an extraneous matter as far as 
the White House is concerned, as was the case when 
we waived executive privilege for Mr. Flanigan last year, 
as you will recall, we are not going to assert it. 

In this case, as I understand it—and I did not approve 
this directly, but it was approved at my direction by those 
who have the responsibility within the White House—in 
this case it was a proper area in which the executive 
privilege should have been used. 

On the other hand, I can assure you that all of these 
cases will be handled on a case-by-case basis and we are 
not going to be in a position where an individual, when 
he gets under heat from a Congressional committee, can 
say, “Look, I am going to assert executive privilege.” 

He will call down here, and Mr. Dean, the White 
House Counsel, will then advise him as to whether or not 
we approve it. 


Q. I want to follow one question on this. 
THe Present. Sure. 


Q. This seems to be an expansion of what executive 
privilege was in the past and you were quite critical of 
executive privilege in 1948 when you were in the 
Congress—— 

Tue Presment. I certainly was. 


Q. You seem to have expanded it from conversation 
with the President himself to conversation with anyone in 
the executive branch of the Government and I wonder, 
can you cite any law or decision of the courts that supports 
that view? 

Tue Presment. Well, Mr. Mollenhoff, I don’t want 
to leave the impression that I am expanding it beyond 
that. I perhaps have not been as precise as I should have 
been. And I think yours is a very legitimate question be- 
cause you have been one who has not had a double stand- 
ard on this. You have always felt that executive privilege, 
whether I was complaining about its use when I was an 
investigator or whether I am now defending its use when 
others are doing the investigating—I understand that 
position. 

Let me suggest that I would like to have a precise state- 
ment prepared which I will personally approve so that 
you will know exactly what it is. I discussed this with the 
leaders and we have talked, for example—the Republi- 
cans, like Senator Javits and Senator Percy, are very in- 
terested in it, not just the Democrats, and I understand 
that. But I would rather, at this point, not like to have just 
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an off the top of my head press conference statement 
delineate what executive privilege will be. 

I will simply say the general attitude I have is to be as 
liberal as possible in terms of making people available to 
testify before the Congress, and we are not going to use 
executive privilege as a shield for conversations that might 
be just embarrassing to us, but that really don’t deserve 
executive privilege. 


A. ERNEST FITZGERALD 


Q. The specific situation with regard to Fitzgerald, I 
would like to explore that. That dealt with a conversation 
Seamans had with someone in the White House relative 
to the firing of Fitzgerald and justification or explanations. 
I wonder if you feel that that is covered and did you have 
this explained to you in detail before you made the 
decision? 

Tue Presment. Let me explain. I was totally aware 
that Mr. Fitzgerald would be fired or discharged or asked 
to resign. I approved it and Mr. Seamans must have been 
talking to someone who had discussed the matter with me. 

No, this was not a case of some person down the line 
deciding he should go. It was a decision that was sub- 
mitted to me. I made it and I stick by it.? 


IMPOUNDMENT OF FuNDS 


Q. Mr. President, how do you respond tr criticism 
that your impoundment of funds abrogates Jower or 
authority that the Constitution gave to Congress? 

Tue Preswent. The same way that Jefferson did, and 
Jackson did, and Truman did. 

When I came in on this, Mr. Mollenhoff—he is one 
of the few old timers around here who will remember it— 
you remember when Senator Symington, who has now 
turned the other way on this, but you remember when 
we were talking about the 70 group air force. You remem- 
ber that on that case I voted as a Congressman to over- 
ride President Truman’s veto. I think it was 70 wing or 
70 group air force, where we insisted on a 70 group air 
force and he said the budget would only provide for 48. 

Despite the fact that the Congress spoke not just as 
the Leaders spoke to me the other day, but by veto, over- 
whelming in both Houses, President Truman impounded 
the money. He did not spend it. And he had a right to. 


* At his afternoon news conference on Thursday, February 1, 
1973, Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler said that the President 
“indicated to me that after reading the transcript of yesterday's 
press conference that he was mistaken in his reference to 
Mr. Fitzgerald, and the fact of the matter is that the President did 
not, as indicated in the press conference, have put before him the 
decision regarding Mr. Fitzgerald. 

“We can find no record—the President requested that a check 
be made of this—of the matter ever being brought to the President’s 
attention for a decision. 

“So the decision regarding the reorganization ‘that took place 
in the Air Force, which dealt with Mr. Fitzgerald, was a matter 
dealt with solely by the Air Force.” 
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The constitutional right for the President of the United 
States to impound funds and that is not to spend money, 
when the spending of money would mean either increasing 
prices or increasing taxes for all the people, that right is 
absolutely clear. 

The problem we have here is basically that the Congress 
wants responsibility, they want to share responsibility. 
Believe me, it would be pleasant to have more sharing of 
responsibility by the Congress. But if you are going to 
have responsibility, you have to be responsible, and this 
Congress—and some of the more thoughtful Members of 
Congress and that includes most of the Leadership, in 
the very good give-and-take we had the other day—this 
Congress has not been responsible on money. We simply 
had this. 

There is a clear choice. We either cut spending or raise 
taxes and I made a little check before the leaders meeting. 
I checked on the campaigns of everybody who had run for 
office across this country, Democrat and Republican. I 
didn’t find one Member of Congress, liberal or conserva- 
tive, who had campaigned on the platform of raising taxes 
in order that we could spend more. 

Now the point is that the Congress has to decide, does 
it want to raise taxes in order to spend more or does it 
want to cut, as the President is trying to cut. The difficulty, 
of course, and I have been a Member of Congress, is that 
the Congress represents special interests. 

The Interior Committee wants to have more parks 
and the Agriculture Committee wants cheap REA loans 
and the HEW Committee or the Education and Labor 
Committee wants more for education and the rest, and 
each of these wants we all sympathize with, but there is 
only one place in this Government where somebody has 
got to speak not for the special interests which the Con- 
gress represents but for the general interest. 

The general interest of this country, the general inter- 
est whether it be rich or poor or old, is don’t break the 
family budget by raising the taxes or raising prices, and 
I am going to stand for that general interest. Therefore, 
I will not spend money if the Congress overspends, and 
I will not be for programs that will raise the taxes and 


put a bigger burden on the already overburdened Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 


AMERICAN PRISONERS IN CHINA 


Q. Mr. President, there are two American fliers still 
being held prisoner in China, and they are sort of in 
limbo—well, three Americans but two fliers. I wonder if 
you could give us their status, and do you expect them to 
be returned with the other prisoners? 

Tue Preswent. This matter we discussed when we 
were in the People’s Republic of China, and we have 
every reason to believe that these fliers will be released on 
the initiative of the People’s Republic of China as the 
POW situation is worked out in Vietnam. 


I won’t go beyond that because this is a matter that 
should be left to the People’s Republic of China, but we 
have, we believe, every assurance that will happen. 

Q. Downey, also? 

THe Present. Downey is a different case, as you 
know. Downey involves a CIA agent. His sentence of 30 
years has been, I think, commuted to 5 years, and we have 
also discussed that with Premier Chou En-lai. I would 
have to be quite candid. We have no assurance that any 
change of action, other than the commutation of the 
sentence, will take place, but we have, of course, informed 
the People’s Republic through our private channels that 
we feel that would be a very salutary action on his part. 

But that is a matter where they must act on their own 
initiative, and it is not one where any public pressures or 
bellicose statements from here will be helpful in getting his 
release. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: President Nixon’s twenty-ninth news conference was held 


at 11:25 am. on Wednesday, January 31, 1973, in the Briefing 
Room at the White House. 


National Prayer Breakfast 


The President’s Remarks at the 21st Annual Breakfast 
at the Washington Hilton Hotel. February 1, 1973 


Mr. Speaker, Chairman Quie, Dr. Burns and all of 
our very distinguished guests from all over the world 
and our very distinguished guests from the United States 
of America: 

I first have a bit of what I think is good news and 
encouraging news. A message was handed to me just 
as the breakfast was beginning from Senator Stennis’ phy- 
sician, General Moncrief. He reports that the Senator 
says he feels well this morning, and this morning, when 
the doctor said he was going to the Prayer Breakfast, 
Senator Stennis, who because he has some tubes in his 
mouth could not talk, but he wrote on his pad, “I wish I 
were going, too.” 

If Senator Stennis is listening, as I am sure he is on 
radio, or maybe he will hear it on television tonight, he 
is here today, he is with us, and we are with him and he 
is going to be back. That is what we all know and that is 
what we pray for. 

As I heard the other speakers, I thought of that first 
prayer breakfast, the National Prayer Breakfast, which 
was held, as I recall, in the Mayflower Hotel, in 1953. 
President Eisenhower addressed it on that occasion. I 
think Billy Graham did. And it was a memorable occasion. 

I think back to the 4 years that I have had the privilege 
to be here as a guest and also of the years before even 
1953 when I met with first the House Prayer Break- 
fast group and then the Senate Prayer Breakfast group. 
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I think, too, of what has happened over these 4 years, 
and I think all of us perhaps will remember what a year 
we have just completed. Since we last met here, just 1 year 
ago, we have made the trip to the People’s Republic of 
China, which opened communication with one-fourth of 
the people who live on this globe where there had pre- 
viously been virtually no communication whatever as 
far as we were concerned. 

We made the trip to the Soviet Union, to Moscow, 
and with the Ambassador from the Soviet Union here, 
and the Mayor from Moscow here, we all realize that 
that trip had enormous significance in terms of the future 
of the world in which we live because it was really the 
first time that two very great powers sat down together, 
recognized their differences and also those areas where 
they could work together, and made agreements, agree- 
ments to work together in certain peaceful enterprises and 
to limit armaments in other enterprises, and so a begin- 
ning was made, a very important beginning that needed 
to be made. That happened this year. 

And then finally, and reference has already been made 
to this, for the first time in 10 years at one of these 
prayer breakfasts, the President of the United States is 
able to say the United States is at peace in Vietnam. 


Could I put that peace in perspective? I refer to these 
journeys abroad and also the agreement that has just been 
reached. We could read too much into the peace that 
we have talked about, much as we would hope that it 
could mean everything that we could possibly imagine. 

But as we look over the history of agreements between 
nations and as we look at those periods of peace that 
follow war, the record is not too encouraging. Because 
what we often find is that after war and after a period 
in which a nation has peace, the conflict that we were 
engaged in in war tends to turn itself inward and we 
continue to engage in that conflict in peace. And rather 
than a period of peace being one that is creative and 
positive, it is one that is negative, one of withdrawal, one 
of isolation, and that plants the seeds for more conflict, 
not only at home but abroad. 

This is the record too often in the past. We must not 
let it happen now. 


I recall, for example, in 1969 right after I had been 
elected for the first time, a trip to Europe. We had some 
problems on our campuses at that time, as you may re- 
member. And when I visited one of the European heads 
of state which had had no war for 25 years—and we had 
had two, one in Korea, and we were then involved in 
one in Vietnam—we talked long into the night about the 
problems of our young people—his and ours. 


iW 


And he made a very profound comment. He said, 
“The problem with your young people is war.” He said, 
“The problem with our young people is peace.” 

We must not let that happen. For our young people 
and for this Nation, we must recognize that peace is not 
something that is simply the absence of war, it is an 
opportunity to do great things—great things for our 
people at home, great things for people abroad. 

I think, for example, of treaties that are made. I have 
made reference to the fact that the recent agreements that 
we have signed will mean peace in Vietnam, and eventu- 
ally throughout Indochina, we trust, but it will mean 
peace only to the extent that both sides and the leaders of 
both sides have the will to keep the agreement. 

All the paper in the world, all the more fancy phrases 
that could have added to the very intricate phrases that 
are already in the agreement would mean nothing if the 
individuals who have the responsibility for keeping the 
agreement do not keep it. 

We will keep the agreement. We expect others to keep 
the agreement. That is the way peace can be kept 
abroad—only, in other words, by the will of the individ- 
uals involved. And you must change the man or you 
must change the woman if the agreement is to be kept. 

And so it is at home. We are concerned about conflict 
at home. We are concerned, for example, about the prob- 
lems that divide us. They talk about the divisions between 
the generations, the divisions between the races, the di- 
visions between the religions in this country, and we 
have them. 

So we can legislate about some of those divisions. For 
example, we pass laws, laws providing and guaranteeing 
rights to equal opportunity. But there is no law that can 
legislate compassion, there is no law that can legislate 
understanding, there is no law that can legislate an end 
to prejudice. That only comes by changing the man and 
changing the woman. 

That is what all religion is about, however we may 
worship. That is what our religion is about, those of us 
who may be of the Christian religion. 

So today, I would simply close with one thought. 
There is a lyric from a song I recall, that runs something 
like this: ‘Let there be peace on earth and let it begin 
with me.” 

And so, abroad and at home, let that be our prayer. 
Let there be peace on earth and let it begin with each 
and every one of us in his own heart. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:05 a.m. in the International Ball- 
room at the Washington Hilton Hotel. Representative Albert H. 
Quie of Minnesota presided at the 21st annual breakfast, sponsored 
by the United States Senate and House prayer breakfast groups. 
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VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER EDWARD HEATH 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and the Prime Minister at the 
Welcoming Ceremony on the South Lawn. February 1, 1973 


THE PRESWDENT. Mr. Prime Minister, the fact that we are meeting on 
what is probably the coldest day of the year in no way measures the 
warmth of our welcome to you today, a welcome not only personal be- 
cause of our personal friendship, but also official, because you represent 
a great and a good friend and ally of the United States. And under these 
circumstances, it seems most appropriate that the first state visit being 
paid to Washington, at the beginnng of this term, is being paid by you. 

Since we last met in Bermuda, a number of events have occurred 
which have had great impact on the chances for peace in the world, 
the visits to Peking and to Moscow and the recent agreement that has 
been announced ending the war in Vietnam. 

And now we can turn to tasks that are enormously important, tasks 
on which we have worked together in the past and to which we can de- 
vote even more attention in the future. 

The cornerstone of American policy, and I think I can say, too, 
perhaps the cornerstone of the policy of your country, in terms of pro- 
moting the cause of peace and freedom and progress in the world, is the 
great alliance of which we are a part. I speak not just to the military 
alliance, but of those areas in the economic and other fields where we 
cooperate. 

The fact that you represent a country with which the United States 
has some very special ties, and the fact that you, as an individual, from 
the time you have been in public life, have looked not just inward, but 
have looked outward to Europe and the rest of the world, means that your 
talks will be very helpful to us in developing, we hope, a common policy 
for this era of peace which we trust is now going to be developed, not 
only in the Atlantic but in the Pacific and, we trust, in the world. 

So, we look forward to our 2 days of talks and we are sure that they 
will be constructive in working toward the great goals we both share of 
peace and justice and freedom in the world. 


THE Prime Minister. Mr. President, the Foreign Secretary and 
I are delighted to be here with you again in Washington and to have 
this opportunity of meeting you and your colleagues. 

I would like to thank you for the warmth of the welcome which you 
have given to the Foreign Secretary and myself today. As you have said, 
this is the first official visit in your second term as President, and we 
deeply appreciate the honor which you have done us and the significance 
of it. 

This visit comes, I think you will agree, at an auspicious moment 
after, as you have said, the signing of the agreements on Vietnam. We, in 
Britain, have greatly admired the steadfastness with which you have 
pursued the objective of securing peace and the courage with which 
you have made the many very difficult decisions during these past years. 
We share with you the hope that the people of Vietnam will now be able 
to find and to work out a future for themselves, a future in peace and, we 
hope, more and more in freedom. 
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Mr. President, no British Prime Minister coming here to Washing- 
ton today could be unmindful of the loss which the United States has 
sustained in the recent death of two former Presidents, Harry S Truman 
and Lyndon B. Johnson. 

We associate with President Truman’s name the farsighted policies 
which the Administration pursued on European recovery after World War 
II. And I well recall the talks which I had with Lyndon B. Johnson here 
in the White House when I was Leader of the Opposition in 1966. And 
so we join you and the American people in mourning the passing of these 
two distinguished predecessors in your high office. 

Mr. President, this is the fifth time that we have met since you 
became President. In our previous talks we have always been able to 
talk over a very wide range of world affairs and to do so with frankness 
and understanding . 

This was true of my visit here in December 1970 and again when 
you were able to come to Bermuda just over a year ago. And it is true 
of the innumerable exchanges which take place between those repre- 
senting our two countries right down the line. Once again we shail have 
a great deal to talk about, perhaps more even than ever before. 

As you have said, today Britain is now a member of the European 
Community. And the future relations between that enlarged Community 
and the United States, good relations which are vital for the whole future 
of the Western World, will figure prominently in our discussions. Now 
that we are a member of the European Community, you will not find our 
interest in the wider affairs of the world any less than it has ever been 
before. And for my own part, I am quite confident that the intimacy and 
the frankness of our exchanges on this occasion will be just as valuable 
as they have been in the past. 

So, Mr. President, I would like again to thank you for inviting 
the Foreign Secretary and myself and our colleagues here today for these 
2 days of talks, to thank you again for the warmth of the welcome, and 
to repeat that I believe the talks which we are going to have are going 
to be of great importance, not only to our own two countries but to both 
sides of the Atlantic and for peace in the free world. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:20 a.m. on the South Lawn at the White House 


where Prime Minister Edward Heath was given a formal welcome with full military 
honors. 





American Revolution Bicentennial 
Celebration 


Statement by the President Upon Proposing 
Establishment of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Administration. February 1, 1973 


It was exactly two centuries ago, in the year 1773, 
that the movement for American independence began 
its sharpest growth from a daring dream in the minds 
of a few patriots to an organized popular force capable of 
achieving the birth of a new nation. That was the year 
when a revolutionary network called the Committees of 
Correspondence spread rapidly from Massachusetts 


through most of Britain’s American colonies. A year later 
those committees led to the convening of a Continental 
Congress; 2 years later Congress had an army in the 
field; 3 years later came the Declaration of Independence. 

It seems especially fitting, therefore, that 1973 should 
be the year when the Congress and the President join in 
measures aimed at reinforcing the organizational effec- 
tiveness of our planning and preparations for the celebra- 
tion of the bicentennial of American independence, which 
is now just 3 years away. 

To this end, I have directed that legislation be pro- 
posed today which would create a strong, new American 
Revolution Bicentennial Administration with a full- 
time Administrator, to continue and complete the pre- 
liminary Bicentennial work begun by the volunteer, part- 
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time American Revolution Bicentennial Commission 
during the past 7 years. 

The Bicentennial Commission has made a commenda- 
ble start on preparations for the observance of America’s 
200th birthday in 1976. Its dedicated and broadly rep- 
resentative members have rendered an important service 
to the Nation, with fine leadership from Chairman David 
Mahoney and Vice Chairman Hobart Lewis. 

Now, however, upon the advice of Mr. Mahoney and 
Mr. Lewis and with the benefit of several evaluations 
from the legislative branch and professional consultants, 
I have concluded that a more streamlined, tightly orga- 
nized, and action-oriented structure is needed to see us 
through the final stages of our bicentennial preparations. 
The Bicentennial Administration whose creation we will 
propose would meet this need. It would be assisted by a 
25-member Advisory Board, and would work closely with 
the Congress. 

I believe that this action is essential to ensure that 
the American people are well prepared to mark in a mean- 
ingful fashion the completion of our first two centuries 
as a nation, and to begin our third century rededicated to 
the Spirit of ’76. I urge the Congress and the people to 
give this proposal their fullest support. 


Visit of Prime Minister Edward Heath 


of the United Kingdom 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and the 
Prime Minister at a Dinner Honoring the Prime 


Minister. February 1, 1973 


Tue Presiwent. Mr. Prime Minister and all of our 
very distinguished guests: 

My remarks will be brief tonight because I know that 
all of you, having heard me so often, so much in recent 
days, will look forward to hearing the Prime Minister. 

I said distinguished guests very deliberately a few 
moments ago, because as we were making up the guest 
list for this dinner, I found that never have we made so 
few happy at the expense of so many. [Laughter] There 
is always a long list of people who want to come to State 
dinners and obviously we would always like to have them 
all come. But this room, even with round tables, seats 
only 110 people, and so, out of the list of 8,000 or 10,000 
and perhaps then down to 1,000 that “these must come,” 
tonight from California, from New York, from the South, 
the East, the North, are the 110 most important people 
in the United States, Mr. Prime Minister, in honor of 
you. [Laughter] 

They are here from both of our political parties, and 
from all branches of our government because, first, they 
honor your country, with which we are privileged to be 


allied so closely in so many different ways, and also be- 
cause they respect and honor you as an individual, as 
the leader of that country. 

This is the fourth time we have met since you became 
Prime Minister. It is also the second time that we have 
had a dinner in this room, and I think I can best describe 
how we in America feel about you, the Prime Minister 
of Britain, in a term that I used, that you may have for- 
gotten, in a note I wrote you very early in your period as 
Prime Minister when you had had to make a very diffi- 
cult decision about economic policies. And I noted that 
it was a decision that without question would not be ap- 
proved in the immediate future in your country, but in 
terms of the long-range interests, you had determined was 
absolutely essential. And I wrote you to the effect that 
however it came out that I, as an individual, and as an 
old personal friend, admired you for making what I 
called “a gutsy decision.” 

The man we honor tonight, and I say this in the com- 
pany of this group, is really in his whole political career 
and as now the head of government in his country, a man 
who has the courage and the farsightedness and the vision 
to make gutsy decisions whether it is in the economic 
field or whether it is in the field of foreign policy. He is 
not blinded by what tomorrow’s headlines may be in a 
negative sense. 

He does not allow those headlines and what they might 
be to blind him to the vision of what the future may be 
and that is why all who know anything about Britain’s 
entering Europe know that it would not have happened— 
this great historic development—it would not have hap- 
pened had it not been for the Prime Minister and it would 
not have happened except for the courage that he had, 
the courage to see that the long-term interest of his coun- 
try, as distinguished from the short-term problems, would 
be served by being part of this great European Community 
which is now into being. 

I think we could say that he is one of the prime 
architects of the new Europe and that the new Europe 
is an indispensable foundation for what we hope will 
be a new world, because it will contribute to that new 
world in which peace, and we trust, progress with free- 
dom, will be the watchword in the years ahead. 

I think that what I have said indicates the respec: that 
we have in this country for our distinguished guest. I think 
also what I have said indicates that as far as we are con- 
cerned, we consider it a very great privilege to work with 
Her Majesty’s Government and with the Prime Min- 
ister and his associates for goals that go deep into our na- 
tional history, ideals which we share together, ideals 
which we basically inherited together, and I am sure 
that this visit will be one that, as we have completed 
an historic year in the field of foreign policy—a trip to 
Peking, a trip to Moscow, the end of a long and difficult 
war in Vietnam—that this marks a watershed where we 
move now to the works of peace. And we move in that 
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area of the world that is indispensable to true peace and 
progress and freedom in the world, the whole Atlantic 
community of which the Prime Minister is one of the 
truly great leaders. 

I know we can honor him most by raising our glasses 
to Her Majesty, the Queen. 

To the Queen. 

Tue Prime Minister. Thank you, Mr. President, 
for the way in which you have so happily and so wittily 
proposed the health of the Queen and associated my col- 
leagues and myself with it. 

I recall on the last occasion which I dined here, just 
before Christmas in 1970—the first time I came here as 
Prime Minister—that I made what I thought was rather 
a lighthearted speech. It was a Christmas atmosphere, 
and, as tonight, I was enjoying myself enormously. And 
I thought this microphone here was something to do with 
some sort of private recording or other you had, and it 
was only after the whole thing was over that I learned 
that this goes down beneath this room, to some nether 
region, where the denizens of the deep carry out some sort 
of existence—the press and the radio commentators and 
the social columnists and so on. [Laughter] 

And so I then resolved if ever again I should be in- 
vited to address you in this room, I would make a solemn 
declaration of policy of some kind or other. I wasn’t quite 
clear what. [Laughter] 

I am therefore rather relieved to hear you in such light- 
heated form tonight and to fill the press once again, 
I might be allowed to follow your example. 

First of all, I must thank you for inviting here tonight 
the 110 most distinguished people in the United States. 
It gives me the opportunity tomorrow, the day after, of 
everybody I am meeting saying, “Well, at least you must 
be 111th, if not rather lower than that.” [Laughter] 

But as always, you have provided us with the most 
enjoyable hospitality and the most delightful company, 
and for that we would like to thank you. 

But, of course, it is always a pleasure to come here and 
to dine with you and your wife in company like this. And 
my colleagues and I are very pleased to be back in Wash- 
ington and to have the opportunity of having talks with 
you. 

Tonight you have proposed the health of the Queen 
as Head of State. Perhaps I may, as a simple politician, 
also pay tribute to you as superb politicians on a great 
election victory, which all of us, who are politicians, cer- 
tainly envy. [Laughter] And that is as far as we are likely 
to get. [Laughter] 

Then, if I may, you have remarked this being a great 
year—1972—in the field of foreign affairs and that is 
undeniably true in every respect from the point of view 
of the United States and I believe also from the point 
of view of Britain, in that on the first of January it was 
crowned with our entry into the European Community. 
But, it is also, as we have seen, crowned with the end of 


the war in Vietnam. And, of course, there are so many 
aspects which occur to us who live outside the United 
States in this matter, but perhaps tonight I might just 
be allowed, as a Prime Minister, to refer to one thing, 
and that is just to express a realization of how great the 
burdens are which have been lifted from your shoulders 
and that of your family, by the agreement which has 
been secured. 

It means so much for America; it means so much for 
Southeast Asia; it means so much for all your friends, 
and for your allies, particularly in the way in which it is 
being carried out. 

But I think tonight, above all, one feels such an enor- 
mous burden must be lifted from your shoulders and from 
all of those who work with you, and to us this also is 
a great relief, because we know the sort of weight of re- 
sponsibility which has rested on your shoulders and in- 
deed on the shoulders of your predecessors for this agoniz- 
ing experience which the United States has passed 
through. 

So we are indeed grateful to you and your colleagues, 
and perhaps to Henry Kissinger in particular, among 
them, for what you have achieved in these last and 
strenuous weeks of negotiations, and I would like to thank 
you and your colleagues for what you have done. 

But now we enter onto a new era as you have described 
in which the enlarged Community is created, and now, 
we have a great future before us in which we are all 
thinking of the relationship between the enlarged Com- 
munity, between the new unity in Europe and the United 
States. 

And earlier today I paid tribute to the support which 
successive American administrations have given to the 
ideal of European unity, and we must all be grateful to 
you for that. 

After World War II, quite apart from the immense con- 
tribution you had paid to victory, you then bégan the re- 
construction of Europe, and all Europe recognizes that 
it is to the help of the United States, to Marshall aid, to 
all that flows from it, the present prosperity of Europe 
is due. 

And so history will always say that the recovery of 
Europe owed so much to the United States, and from that 
sprang the ideal of European unity and successive Presi- 
dents have supported it, knowing it might lead to a certain 
price to be paid, perhaps in economic matters, that as we 
developed politically and in foreign affairs there might be 
differences of views between us. But you and we always 
had the confidence that these were matters which could 
be sorted out between us because we had the same ideals, 
because we were working to the same ends, and that I be- 
lieve profoundly to be true. 

And so now, together, we embark on a new path, a 
new Europe, a new United States, freed from the burden 
of war in Southeast Asia, to work towards a more pros- 
perous and a more peaceful world. 
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It is not going to be all that easy, because we are dealing 
with a world in which patterns have become fixed, and 
on which history has made its imprint. 

You, Mr. President, I am told, are an admirer of 
Disraeli. You have been talking to me about Robert 
Blake’s book, a very distinguished work, which you recent- 
ly have been reading, and there comes to my mind the 
recollection at the end of that book he tells the story of 
Disraeli in the very last days of his life, some 6 weeks be- 
fore he died, when a very young enthusiastic man, who 
was one of the earliest forebearers of socialist idealism, 
wrote to the great man saying could he perhaps have an 
interview. And much to his surprise, he got a reply saying, 
“Yes,” he could. 

So he went down to the country to see him in his house, 
and he was introduced, and there was the great man sit- 
ting in his chair with drooping eye lids, very aged, and he 
didn’t rise, but he just beckoned to the young man to sit 
down. And he said, “Tell me what you have to say.” 

And so the young man set off in full flower, with great 
enthusiasm, and he told how he was going to build the 
new England, what it was going to be like, how quickly 
it could be done, overnight there would be this transfor- 
mation. 

Disraeli had failed to achieve it, but the young man 
was going to do it, with all his philosophy and his ideals 
and his practical experience. 

And after an hour and a half, the young man stopped, 
and Disraeli then lifted one eye lid and looked at him, and 
he said, “Young man, you will find that England is a very 
difficult country to move.” 

In this, for the politician, there is a lesson that every 
country, when you start on a process of reform and 
change, is a very difficult country to move, and Disraeli, 
with all that he achieved, knew as well as anybody just 
how difficult it is. 

But after all, what is the purpose of politics, except to 
change for the better. And so, together in the Atlantic 
partnership we have embarked on this path. We know 
we are in a process of change. We are living in a world 
in which perhaps change has been greater and faster 
than ever before, and nobody, Mr. President, has appre- 
ciated it more than you—the change in the relationship 
with the Soviet Union, the development of China and 
all that means for the world, the position of Japan as 
she emerges a predominant economic power, and now 
the European grouping in the European Community. 

And so, we are living in a world in which after 25 
years, after the Second World War, the whole pattern 
of power relationships and relationships of country, our 
own internal domestic structure and social organization, 
are changing more rapidly than ever before, and what 
is needed, if I may say so, is the foresight which has been 
shown by you, Mr. President, and by your Administration. 

So we live—perhaps I need hardly say—in a very 


exciting world. It is still somewhat slow to move when 
one wants to bring about deliberate change, but never- 
theless, this is a path on which we have now set out in 
Europe, and we know that we have the support of all 
our friends in the United States. 

So tonight is a very pleasant occasion for us, for all 
of my colleagues here. It is very pleasant to meet so 
many friends and if perhaps as you were introduced to 
me, I detected perhaps a slight—I won’t say bias—but 
a slight weightiness towards California, perhaps this is 
something which I understand. [Laughter] But it is very 
agreeable to meet so many of you and to find here others 
who have been friends of very longstanding, and to thank 
you, Mr. President, and your wife, for the always very 
warm welcome which you give to us British. 

My predecessors have loved coming here. Some of 
them were unwise enough not to come before you took it 
over. [Laughter] But this is something which in ’76 we 
are all due to celebrate together. 

Our talks which we have had have been not only en- 
joyable, if I may say so, but in our usual way, frank and 
intimate and wide-ranging, covering everything about 
which we like to discuss together. And for us it is an in- 
valuable experience. 

We now come as a member of the Community. It makes 
no difference to what I once described as our natural re- 
lationship, and our friends in the Community recognize 
this as such. 


And so now, the path is together, the Community and 
the United States, and I would ask you all to rise and 
drink to the health of the President. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:55 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Swearing In of Cabinet and 
Sub-Cabinet Officers 


The President’s Remarks at a Ceremony Marking the 


Swearing In of 20 Appointees. February 2, 1973 
Mr. Chief Justice, the Secretary of State and all of our 
distinguished guests: 

This is a ceremony which is described as a mass swear- 
ing-in of members of the Cabinet and members of the 
sub-Cabinet as well. When I saw the number of people 
the Chief Justice will be swearing in this morning, I won- 
der if there will be any room for anyone else. We are glad, 
however, that some members of the families could be here, 
and other guests, on this very special occasion. 

I have already indicated some views with regard to 
the people who will be sworn in this morning, and I will 
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not delay this rather long list by any extended remarks, 
except to say this: 

In talking to the Prime Minister last night, we were 
reminiscing about the history of British cabinets and the 
fact that in World War I and World War II, two of the 
most distinguished cabinets in the parliamentary system 
were set up. They were called war cabinets. They drew 
from all sections of the nation. They drew from all politi- 
cal elements and political parties in Britain. They were 
cabinets under Lloyd George in World War I, and then 
under Winston Churchill in World War II, which con- 
tributed enormously to the success of the British in those 
two tremendous struggles. 

The Cabinet we have here today, the new members as 
well as the old who will be continuing, and the members 
of the sub-Cabinet that we have here, in a sense I would 
describe as a peace Cabinet. The tasks are just as great 
as those in war. They are just as exciting; in ways they can 
be more challenging. We, therefore, have drawn from all 
sections of the country, from all sections of our society, 
from labor and management, from both political parties, 
and we believe we have representation in this Cabinet and 
in the sub-Cabinet which is not only distinguished but 
also representative of the entire Nation. 


It is to the challenge of peace that we now turn, and 
it is particularly appropriate that the whole group be 
sworn in today by the Chief Justice of the United States. 

I would simply add one final point, and that is that 
traditionally, the swearing-in ceremonies are participated 
in by the Chief Justice and by the President only when it 
is a member of the Cabinet himself, at the highest level, 
because obviously when you get to the sub-Cabinet and 
the rest, the numbers become too great. 

On this occasion, as you note, we are swearing in not 
only the members of the Cabinet but a considerable 
number of those from the sub-Cabinet. Our purpose in do- 
ing this is not simply to single out some sub-Cabinet 
members who may have already been approved and leave 
others out. But our purpose is to indicate that just as 
important to the success of an administration, just as im- 
portant to this peace Cabinet that we are now launching, 
as the ones with the highest positions and with the Cadil- 
lacs, just as important as that are those who are the 
under secretaries, the deputy secretaries, who work day 
and night, who carry so much of the responsibility and 
who do not, cf course, receive the public limelight that 
those in the top positions do. 

We wanted on this occasion, by having you here not as 
inferiors, but basically as equals, because I know every 
member of the Cabinet would say that his under secre- 
tary, his assistant secretary, in carrying out responsibili- 
ties, is not basically a subordinate, but he is an equal 
partner in a great enterprise, and it is for that reason we 
have joined the Cabinet members with the deputy sec- 
retaries and under secretaries on this occasion. 
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The Chief Justice will preside. He will read off the 
names. I rather wondered about that, about having the 
Chief Justice call people up. You will wonder why. But 
in any event, he will read off the names, and as you 
come up he will administer the oath, and I will be here 
to witness the oath. 


[At this point, Warren E. Burger, Chief Justice of the United States, 
administered the oaths of office to the following Cabinet and sub- 
Cabinet officials: 

E.uiot L. RicHarpson—Secretary of Defense 

Frepericx B. Dentr—Secretary of Commerce 

Peter J. BRENNAN—Secretary of Labor 

James T. Lynn—Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 
Craupe S. Brinecar—Secretary of Transportation 

Roy L. Aso—Director, Office of Management and Budget 

Joun Scati—U.S. Representative to the United Nations 

Anne L. ArMstronc—Counsellor to the President 

James R. ScuLesincEr—Director of Central Intelligence 

KENNETH RusH—Deputy Secretary of State 

WiiuiaM E. Simon—Deputy Secretary of the Treasury 

Joseru T. SneEED—Deputy Attorney General 

Joun C. Wu1TakeR—Under Secretary of the Interior 


Frank C. Cartucci—Under Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


Ecit Kroon, Jr.—Under Secretary of Transportation 

Wituam J. Porrer—Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs 
Wiiuram J. Casey—Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
Dona_Lp RuMsFELD—U:S. Ambassador to NATO 


Freperic V. MaLEK—Deputy Director, Office of Management and 
Budget 


Frank C. Herrincer—Administrator, Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration.] 

Mr. Chief Justice, we want to express our appreciation 
to you for being with us this morning, and we will con- 
gratulate all the members of the Cabinet and the sub- 
Cabinet en masse, and express our appreciation, too, for 
the members of the Cabinet who are here who are con- 
tinuing, and to those who are leaving the Cabinet for their 
superb work in behalf of this country. 

I would like to say a word to the Chief Justice, inci- 
dentally, in his presence and without at all interfering 
with his independence and his separation of power, which, 
of course, neither he nor I would countenance. 

Last night he was invited to attend the dinner in honor 
of the British Prime Minister. He was unable to come be- 
cause he had, as he said, a touch of whatever, the virus 
or flu, that is running around. This morning he is here. 
He is still not feeling too well, but he came, nevertheless. 
It gives me, therefore, a good point of departure to say 
very simply that I know the tremendous load he carries in 
the Court with the great number of very important and 
sometimes very controversial decisions that do come be- 
fore the courts in these times. 

I know, too, the tremendous amount of work he does 
outside the Court, but for the purpose of promoting better 
justice all over the country, including the State courts 
and the local courts. He has spoken at judicial conferences 
and has given leadership in such a splendid way. And I 
know, too, when we have a ceremony of this type, or a 
dinner honoring a distinguished guest, that the Chief Jus- 
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tice is always one who, if he can come, he will be there, 
and for a man to get out of a sick bed and come here, I 
think he deserves a little hand this morning, too. 
[Applause] 

Mr. Chief Justice, if you don’t mind, don’t get too close 
to any of the members of the Cabinet. We can’t afford any 
time off. [Laughter] 

I am immune, so it doesn’t bother me. 


We would like to stay and greet all of the families who 
are here, but there is a luncheon at the British Embassy 


which some of us have to attend, in fact, some of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, the Secretary of State, and Mrs. 
Nixon and myself, so we will depart now. 

But despite the austerity of the budget, Mr. Ash says 
that we can afford coffee this morning and some very 
small rolls, so you can have them out here. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:05 a.m. in the East Room at the 


White House. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 





THE STATE OF THE UNION 


First in a Series of Presidential Messages to the Congress. February 2, 1973 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The traditional form of the President’s annual report giving “to 
the Congress Information of the State of the Union” is a single message 
or address. As the affairs and concerns of our Union have multiplied 
over the years, however, so too have the subjects that require discussion 
in State of the Union Messages. 

This year in particular, with so many changes in Government pro- 
grams under consideration—and with our very philosophy about the 
relationship between the individual and the State at an historic cross- 
roads—a single, all-embracing State of the Union Message would not 
appear to be adequate. 

I have therefore decided to present my 1973 State of the Union 
report in the form of a series of messages during these early weeks of 
the 93rd Congress. The purpose of this first message in the series is to 
give a concise overview of where we stand as a people today, and to 
outline some of the general goals that I believe we should pursue over 
the next year and beyond. In coming weeks, I will send to the Congress 
further State of the Union reports on specific areas of policy including 
economic affairs, natural resources, human resources, community devel- 
opment and foreign and defense policy. 

The new course these messages will outline represents a fresh 
approach to Government: an approach that addresses the realities of 
the 1970s, not those of the 1930s or of the 1960s. The role of the 
Federal Government as we approach our third century of independence 
should not be to dominate any facet of American life, but rather to 
aid and encourage people, communities and institutions to deal with as 
many of the difficulties and challenges facing them as possible, and to 
help see to it that every American has a full and equal opportunity to 
realize his or her potential. 

If we were to continue to expand the Federal Government at the 
rate of the past several decades, it soon would consume us entirely. The 
time has come when we must make clear choices—choices between 
old programs that set worthy goals but failed to reach them and new 
programs that provide a better way to realize those goals; and choices, 
too, between competing programs—all of which may be desirable in 
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themselves but only some of which we can afford with the finite 
resources at our command. 

Because our resources are not infinite, we also face a critical choice 
in 1973 between holding the line in Government spending and adopting 
expensive programs which will surely force up taxes and refuel inflation. 

Finally, it is vital at this time that we restore a greater sense of 
responsibility at the State and local level, and among individual 
Americans. 


WHere WE STAND 


The basic state of our Union today is sound, and full of promise. 

We enter !973 economically strong, militarily secure and, most 
important of all, at peace after a long and trying war. 

America continues to provide a better and more abundant life for 
more of its people than any other nation in the world. 

We have passed through one of the most difficult periods in our 
history without surrendering to despair and without dishonoring our 
ideals as a people. 

Looking back, there is a lesson in all this for all of us. The lesson is 
one that we sometimes had to learn the hard way over the past few 
years. But we did learn it. That lesson is that even potentially destruc- 
tive forces can be converted into positive forces when we know how to 
channel them, and when we use common sense and common decency 
to create a climate of mutual respect and goodwill. 

By working together and harnessing the forces of nature, Ameri- 
cans have unlocked some of the great mysteries of the universe. 


Men have walked the surface of the moon and soared to new 
heights of discovery. 


This same spirit of discovery is helping us to conquer disease and 
suffering that have plagued our own planet since the dawn of time. 

By working together with the leaders of other nations, we have 
been able to build a new hope for lasting peace—for a structure of 
world order in which common interest outweighs old animosities, and 
in which a new generation of the human family can grow up at peace 
in a changing world. 

At home, we have learned that by working together we can create 


prosperity without fanning inflation; we can restore order without 
weakening freedom. 


THE CHALLENGES WE FAcE 


These first years of the 1970s have been good years for America. 

Our job—all of us together—is to make 1973 and the years to 
come even better ones. I believe that we can. I believe that we can 
make the years leading to our Bicentennial the best four years in 
American history. 

But we must never forget that nothing worthwhile can be achieved 
without the will to succeed and the strength to sacrifice. 

Hard decisions must be made, and we must stick by them. 

In the field of foreign policy, we must remember that a strong 
merica—an America whose word is believed and whose strength is 
respected—is essential to continued peace and understanding in the 
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world. The peace with honor we have achieved in Vietnam has 
strengthened this basic American credibility. We must act in such a 
way in coming years that this credibility will remain intact, and with 
it, the world stability of which it is so indispensable a part. 

At home, we must reject the mistaken notion—a notion that has 
uominated too much of the public dialogue for too long—that ever 
bigger Government is the answer to every problem. 

We have learned only too well that heavy taxation and excessive 
Government spending are not a cure-all. In too many cases, instead of 
solving the problems they were aimed at, they have merely placed an 
ever heavier burden on the shoulders of the American taxpayer, in the 
form of higher taxes and a higher cost of living. At the same time they 
have deceived our people because many of the intended beneficiaries 
received far less than was promised, thus undermining public faith in 
the effectiveness of Government as a whole. 

The time has come for us to draw the line. The time has come 
for the responsible leaders of both political parties to take a stand 
against overgrown Government and for the American taxpayer. We are 
not spending the Federal Government’s money, we are spending the 
taxpayer’s money, and it must be spent in a way which guarantees his 
money’s worth and yields the fullest possible benefit to the people being 
helped. 

The answer to many of the domestic problems we face is not 
higher taxes and more spending. It is less waste, more results and 
greater freedom for the individual American to earn a rightful place 
in his own community—and for States and localities to address their 
own needs in their own ways, in the light of their own priorities. 


By giving the people and their locally elected leaders a greater 
voice through changes such as revenue sharing, and by saying “no” to 


excessive Federal spending and higher taxes, we can help achieve this 
goal. 


ComING MESSAGES 


The policies which I will outline to the Congress in the weeks 
ahead represent a reaffirmation, not an abdication, of Federal responsi- 
bility. They represent a pragmatic rededication to social compassion 
and national excellence, in place of the combination of good intentions 
and fuzzy follow-through which too often in the past was thought 
sufficient. 

In the field of economic affairs, our objectives will be to hold down 
taxes, to continue controlling inflation, to promote economic growth, to 
increase productivity, to encourage foreign trade, to keep farm income 
high, to bolster small business, and to promote better labor-management 
relations. 

In the area of natural resources, my recommendations will include 
programs to preserve and enhance the environment, to advance science 
and technology, and to assure balanced use of our irreplaceable natural 
resources. 

In developing human resources, I will have recommendations to 
advance the Nation’s health and education, to improve conditions of 
people in need, to carry forward our increasingly successful attacks on 
crime, drug abuse and injustice, and to deal with such important areas 
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of special concern as consumer affairs. We will continue and improve 
our Nation’s efforts to assist those who have served in the Armed 
Services in Viet-Nam through better job and training opportunities. 

We must do a better job in community development—in creating 
more livable communities, in which all of our children can grow up 
with fuller access to opportunity and greater immunity to the social 
evils and blights which now plague so many of our towns and cities. 
I shall have proposals to help us achieve this. 

I shall also deal with our defense and foreign policies, and with 
our new approaches to the role and structure of Government itself. 

Considered as a whole, this series of messages will be a blueprint 


for modernizing the concept and the functions of American Govern- 
ment to meet the needs of our people. 


Converting it into reality will require a spirit of cooperation and 
shared commitment on the part of all branches of the Government, 
for the goals we seek are not those of any single party or faction, they 
are goals for the betterment of all Americans. As President, I recognize 
that I cannot do this job alone. The Congress must help, and I pledge 
to do my part to achieve a constructive working relationship with the 
Congress. My sincere hope is that the executive and _ legislative 
branches can work together in this great undertaking in a positive 
spirit of mutual respect and cooperation. 

Working together—the Congress, the President and the people— 
I am confident that we can translate these proposals into an action 
program that can reform and revitalize American Government and, 
even more important, build a better life for all Americans. 


Ricuarp Nrxon 
The White House, 


February 2, 1973. 





Visit to the People’s Republic of China 
by Dr. Henry A. Kissinger 


Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Announcement of Forthcoming Visit by the Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs. 
February 3, 1973 


In accordance with the United States and People’s 
Republic of China Joint Communiqué of February 1972, 
Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to the United States 
President for National Security Affairs, will visit the 
People’s Republic of China from February 15 to 19, 
1973, for concrete consultations with Chinese leaders to 
further the normalization of relations between the People’s 
Republic of China and the United States and continue 
to exchange views on issues of common interest. 

NOTE: The joint announcement was read by Press Secretary 
Ronald L. Ziegler for release at 11 a.m. on Saturday, February 3, 


1973. It was not issued in the form of a’ White House press 
release. 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 

January 27 

The President and the First Family attended a special 
service at the Key Biscayne Presbyterian Church. The 
service marked the time for the beginning of the cease- 
fire in Vietnam as a National Moment of Prayer and 
Thanksgiving. 

January 30 
The President has asked Virginia H. Knauer to stay on 


as Special Assistant to the President for the second term 
in the area of consumer affairs. 
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The Governments of the United States and the Soviet 
Union have mutually agreed that they will resume nego- 
tiations on limiting strategic arms, in Geneva on March 
12, 1973, rather than on February 27, 1973, as previously 
announced. The postponement was agreed to in order to 
allow time to put staff in place under the new head of the 
United States delegation, U. Alexis Johnson. 

Tran Van Lam, Foreign Minister of the Republic of 
Vietnam, met with the President at the White House. 

The Mayor of Moscow, Vladimir Promyslov, and Mrs. 
Promyslov called on the President at the White House. 

The President has accepted with deep personal regret 
the resignation of William Safire as Special Assistant to 
the President. 

The President today announced the designation of 
Representative Guy Vander Jagt as his Special Repre- 
sentative during the Congressman’s special trade and in- 
vestment study mission to Africa, January 30—February 
14, 1973. 


January 31 


The United States and the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam have agreed that Dr. Kissinger, Assistant to the 
President of the United States, will visit Hanoi from 
February 10-13, 1973, to discuss with the Government 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam the postwar rela- 
tionship between the two countries and other matters of 
mutual concern. 

Eisaku Sato, former Prime Minister of Japan, met 
with the President at the White House. In the evening, 
the former Prime Minister and Mrs. Sato were the Presi- 
dent’s guests at a black tie dinner in their honor at the 
White House. 

The President today accepted with deep regret the 
resignation cf Phillip V. Sanchez as Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 


«he President today accepted with deep gratitude for 
his contributions the resignation of Wesley L. Hjornevik 
as Deputy Director of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. 

The President today announced the appointment of 
Howard J. Phillips, of Danvers, Mass., as Acting Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Alaska State Senator Donald Young, Republican can- 
didate for Congress, called on the President at the White 
House. He was accompanied by Senator Ted Stevens and 
Republican National Chairman George Bush. 

The President sent a letter to President Cevdet Sunay 
of Turkey to express his sincere condolences and deep re- 
gret following the killing in California of Turkish Consul 
General Baydar and Vice Consul Demir. 


February 1 


The Executive Committee of the Republican Governors 
Conference met with the President at the White House. 

The President today received the report of Emergency 
Board No. 183 created to investigate and report on the 
dispute involving the Port Authority Trans-Hudson Cor- 
poration and the Brotherhood Railway Carmen of the 
United States and Canada. 

The President sent. a message to the Eighth Annual 
United Nations Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council meeting in Bogota, Colombia. The message was 
read by Assistant Secretary of State Charles A. Meyer. 


February 2 


The President and Mrs. Nixon attended a luncheon at 
the British Embassy in honor of Prime Minister Edward 
Heath and Foreign Secretary Alec Douglas-Home. Later 
in the day, the President and the Prime Minister held 
further discussions, followed by dinner, at Camp David, 
Md. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released January 30, 1973 


News briefing: on the Economic Report—by 
Dr. Herber Stein, Chairman, Dr. Marina 
Whitman and Dr. Ezra Solomon, Members, 
Council of Economic Advisers 


Released February 1, 1973 


News conference: on the President’s meeting 
with the Executive Committee of the Re- 
publican Governors Conference—by Lin- 
wood Holton, Governor of Virginia, Winfield 
Dunn, Governor of Tennessee, Robert D. 
Ray, Governor of Iowa, Francis W. Sargent, 
Governor of Massachusetts, Arch A. Moore, 
Jr., Governor of West Virginia, and John 
A. Love, Governor of Colorado 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 
No nominations were submitted to the 


Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved January 26, 1973 
Public Law 93-2 


Joint resolution designating the week 
commencing January 28, 1973, as “In- 
ternational Clergy Week in the United 
States”, and for other purposes. 


Approved February 1, 1973 


Joint resolution providing for a moment 
of Prayer and Thanksgiving and a Na- 
tional Day of Prayer and Thanksgiving. 
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